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Chronicle of St Vladimir’s Seminary 


Ihe Academic Year of 1954-55 was concluded on May 31, 1955, with a 
Thanksgiving Service held at the Seminary Chapel. The Following students 
fulfilled the requirements for graduation in the Class of ’55 and were pre¬ 
sented to the President, His Eminence Metropolitan Leonty, and the Trus¬ 
tees as candidates for the Diploma of Graduate Studies in Theology: 

The Rev. Jordan Dimoff. B.S. 1955, Columbia University, New York. Essay: 

The Sacrament of Penance and Confession: An Historical Survey. 

The Rev. Macarius Targonsky, B.A. 1952, Davis and Elkins College, West 

Va. Diploma, 1950, St. Tikon’s Seminary, S. Canaan, Pa. Essay: St. John Chrys¬ 
ostom as a Preacher. 

Seminarian George Timko, B.S. 1955, Columbia University, New York. Essay: 

The Priest, The Eucharist, and The Parish . 

The Orthodox Christian Fellowship of Columbia University closed its 

1954- 55 academic term with a meeting preceded by a Vesper service at the 
Greek Orthodox Church of St. Spiridon. Officiating at the service were the 
V. Rev. Christopher Christodolou, pastor and professor of Greek at St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, and The V. Rev. Georges Florovsky. Present and 
occupying Episcopal Chairs during the service were His Eminence Metropoli¬ 
tan Leonty, president of St. Vladimir’s Seminary, and His Eminence Arch¬ 
bishop Michael of the Greek Archdiocese. 

Officers elected to serve the Orthodox Christian Fellowship during the 

1955- 56 academic year were installed at a dinner following the Vesper 
service. The following students attending St. Vladimir’s Seminary were 
elected to office: Seminarian Constantine Kallaur, vice president; Semin¬ 
arian Vitally Woszozullo, treasurer; and Seminarian Kirill Arihara, cabinet 
member. Serving with Dean Florovsky on the Advisorship Committee for 
Eastern Orthodox students on the Columbia University campus is the Rev. 
John Psillas, assistant pastor of St. Spiridon’s Greek Orthodox Church. 

His Grace, The Rt. Rev. Ireney, Bishop of Tokyo and head of the Ortho¬ 
dox Mission in Japan, on his return to the United States to attend the Bish¬ 
ops’ Sobor last May, made a visit to St. Vladimir’s Seminary, where he talked 
with Peter Sayama and Kirill Arihara, the first two Japanese Orthodox 
students whom he recommended to the seminary. 

St. Vladamir’s Quarterly was elected into membership by the Associated 
Church Press at its 36th annual meeting in Washington, D.C. on April 14, 
1955. Mrs. Joseph Malinchoc, Managing Editor of the Quarterly, represented 
the Editor, the V. Rev. Georges Florovsky, in extending greetings, and ac¬ 
cepted membership on behalf of the Quarterly. 
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Mr. Michael Bezbatchenko, president of the Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs, announced that the 1955 contribution of that group to St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary was in the amount of $1,755. 

The Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs, Chapter 19, ROJL of the Cathe¬ 
dral of the Holy Virgin Protection in New York, gave a dinner for seminary 
students to commemorate the end of the 1955 winter term; hostesses were the 
Misses Georgia Bihuniak, Vera and Sonia Boris and Olga Oshva. 

The Sunday School Teacher Education Course sponsored by the seminary 
faculty in cooperation with the Metropolitan Sunday School Committee 
(represented by Miss Natalie Kiryluk) and the Federated Russian Orthodox 
Clubs (represented by Mrs. Annette Milkovich) completed its third year last 
spring. A graduation service was held in the seminary Chapel, followed by a 
reception in the Common Room. 

The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann, professor of church history and 
liturgies, submitted to the President his resignation from the office of Dean 
of Students. His resignation was accepted and became effective as of June 
14, 1955. By a decision of the Trustees, the office of Dean of Students is left 
vacant, the rights and duties of that office being transferred to the Dean of 
the Seminary. 

The V. Rev. Archimandrite Christopher Christodoulou, visiting professor 
of religious education and New Testament Greek, left last September to 
continue his studies at the University of Munich in Germany. 

Professor N. S. Arseniev was invited to teach a course on Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy at the University of Bonn, Western Germany, during the summer 
semester of 1955. 

Ivan Michaelson Czap, guest lecturer at the Seminary, addressed the 
Philadelphia YWCA last spring on “The Interpretation of Russian Orthodox 
Worship and Ikons.” Mr. Czap explained the continuity of Eastern Orthodox 
services on this continent from the XVIIIth century to the present, display¬ 
ing ikons and panagias to illustrate his talk. He delivered subsequent lectures 
at St. George Greek Orthodox Church, on “Orthodoxy and the World 
Council of Churches” and, at St. Mary’s Orthodox Church in Brooklyn, on 
“Canon Law Principles of Marriage and Divorce in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church.” 

Three Seminary faculty members participated in the Religious Educational 
Lecture Series sponsored by the Michigan District of the Federated Russian 
Orthodox Clubs in Detroit. The V. Rev. Alexander Schmemann spoke on 
“The Historical Background of Orthodoxy” on March 6, and on “The 
Divine Liturgy” on April 3. On March 13, Professor Serge Verkhovsky 
spoke on “The Differences in Christian Faiths.” On March 27, the V. Rev. 
Georges Florovsky gave an address entitled, “In This We Believe: The 
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Nicene Greed.” The five lectures were organized under the chairmanship of 
Ross J. Chepeleff, at that time vice-president of the Federated Russian Orth¬ 
odox Clubs, and were preceded by vesper services conducted in various Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox parishes of Greater Detroit. On the advisory committee were: 
The V. Rev. John Chepeleff, Dean, Michigan Russian Orthodox Diocese 
and Dean of All Saints Cathedral, Detroit; The V. Rev. V. E. Lilikovich, 
pastor of Ss. Peter and Paul Church, Detroit; The V. Rev. A. Bondarchuk, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Detroit; The Rev. John Rachko, pastor of 
Holy Ghost Church, Detroit; and The Rev. John Waschak, assistant pastor, 
Holy Trinity Church, Detroit. 

The New England Federation of College Orthodox Students—comprised 
of Orthodox Christian Fellowship groups from Boston State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Boston University, Simmons College and Tufts University—held its 
third annual convention at Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts, on May 
1, 1955. Members from St. Vladimir’s Seminary who conducted seminars 
during the convention were: Mr. Veselin Kesic (’53), Instructor at the 
Seminary, on “The New Testament”; Mr. Paul M. Fekula, Financial Secre¬ 
tary, on “The Art of Our Orthodox Churches”; and The V. Rev. Georges 
Florovsky, on “The Compatibility of Orthodox Theology with Modem Day 
Thought.” Advisor to the Federation is The Rev. Nicholas Vansuch (’46). 

The Orthodox Christian Fellowship at the University of Pennsylvania, at 
its final meeting of the term on May 12, 1955, held a student discussion on 
“Orthodox Prayer,” which was moderated by The Rev. T. Logothetis, pastor 
of St. Demetrius Greek Orthodox Church in Philadelphia. Beginning with 
the 1955-56 academic year, The Rev. Logothetis became spiritual co-advisor 
with The Rev. Paul Shafran (’45), who has served as spiritual advisor since 
the group’s inception in 1951. 

The Eastern Orthodox Churches of Dauphin County sponsored a lecture 
by The V. Rev. Georges Florovsky at an “Orthodox Sunday” celebration on 
March 5, at the Forum in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. In connection with the 
program, a color motion picture film of the Divine Liturgy was shown, with 
a narration in English, and choral music was presented by over 100 voices 
from sponsoring Orthodox Churches, which included: the Serbian Orthodox 
Church, Steelton, Pa.; the Macedonian-Bulgarian Orthodox Church, Steel- 
ton, Pa.; the Greek Orthodox Church, Harrisburg, Pa.; and the Roumanian 
Orthodox Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Beginning with the 1955 fall term, a Sunday School teacher education 
course was sponsored by the teachers of the Colonial District of the Federated 
Russian Orthodox Clubs. The Rev. Paul Shafran (’45), instructor at the 
Seminary, drafted the program. Mr. Stephen Kopestonsky, 5817 N. 7th 
Street, Philadelphia 20, Pa., was in charge of enrollment. 
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The Philadelphia St. Nicholas “R” Club of the Federated Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Clubs sponsored a Lenten lecture on April 3, 1955, by The V. Rev. 
Georges Florovsky, followed by vesper services in St. Nicholas Orthodox 
Church. 

Theodore Fryntzko (’54) has been working at St. Nicholas Church in 
Hartford, Conn., since December, 1954, as a Sunday School instructor and 
assistant in other parochial activities. 

The Rev. Michael Margitich (’53) was admitted to the Chaplain Corps, 
U.S. Air Forces, in December, 1954, and is stationed now at USAF Lackland 
Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 

M. Targonsky, (’55) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Leonty on April 7, 1955, with a temporary assignment to the 
Holy Trinity Church, East Meadow, L.I., N.Y., in which he was conducting 
the Sunday School for the last year. 

At present, six graduates of St. Vladimir’s are serving as chaplains in the 
U.S. Navy and Air Forces: 

The Rev. Alexander Seniavsky (’43) : Det. 1st Com. Serv. Gr. SC, FMF, 
San Francisco, California 

The Rev. Nicholas Kiryluk (’46) : San Antonio, Texas 
The Rev. Peter Zolnerovich (’53) : HQ Sq 7100th Support Wing, APO 
633 N. Y. 

The Rev. Boris Geeza (’46) : 3rd Marine Div., FMF, FPO San Francisco, 
California 

The Rev. Michael Draovitch (’46) : San Antonio, Texas 
The Rev. Michael Margitich (’53) : USAF Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Texas 
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Book Reviews 


Father John of Kronstadt, by The Rev. Alexander Semenoff-Tian-Chansky. New York: 

Chekhov Publishing House, 1955. 380 pp. (In Russian) 

Father John of Krontsadt (1829-1908) is justly regarded by many as a great, if 
still uncanonized, saint of the Orthodox Church. In his own day, he was widely known 
and venerated in Russia, even in circles remote from the Church, as a “man of God” 
—a man of unequalled spiritual power, a healer and, above all, a devout priest and 
pastor, a great teacher of spiritual life. His literary legacy was considerable, and in¬ 
cluded such a jewel as his celebrated spiritual diary, My Life in Christ, which was 
reprinted several time in Russia before the Revolution and subsequently translated into 
English, with a dedication to Queen Victoria, by E. E. Goulaeff (Cassell & Company, 
Ltd., 1897). Much has been written about Father John’s life, pastoral activity and 
miracles. Most of the material published before 1917 is out of print, and even the 
book by I. K. Soursky, published in two volumes in Belgrade (1938), is difficult to 
obtain. For that reason, one should welcome the new book by Father Alexander 
Semenoff. 

The Orthodox needs to be reminded of this great witness to the spiritual truth and 
power of the Church. Father Semenoff J s book may well serve both as such a reminder 
and as a first introduction to Father John. One may regret, however, that the book is 
poorly organized, and for that reason many important features of Father John’s mes¬ 
sage are but dimly sketched. The author speaks of Father John’s life and teaching in a 
sequence of loosely connected chapters, without strict order or a logical plan. Un¬ 
fortunately, many precious excerpts and quotations are offered without exact refer¬ 
ences. The reader will find numerous valuable remarks and comments, but perspective 
and emphasis are definitely missing. 

What we are still lacking, in spite of numerous studies and articles about Father 
John, is a theological interpretation of his message, delivered in deeds and words, to 
his age and to ours—or perhaps one should rather say his challenge . It is not sufficient¬ 
ly understood that Father John was primarily a prophet, in the Biblical sense of the 
word; and the prophet’s message has always been a challenge. Father John powerfully 
challenged what has recently been described as “one-day-in-the-week Christianity.” He 
challenged the laity first of all, teaching and exhorting average men, especially those 
who were frail or lax, or even broken. His words were addressed to all, but his stand¬ 
ards were never adjusted to compromise with human frailty or impotence; there was 
an embodiment of the same inclusive universality which strikes so mightily in the 
Gospels. Our Lord was addressing His commandment to the most ordinary people, not 
an elite. And the Gospel came alive in Father John’s own life and in his doings and 
preaching. Next, he strongly insisted on the reading of the Bible by all believers; this 
position was obviously derived from the Early Fathers of the Church, especially St. 
John Chrysostom. Father John was a fervent advocate and promoter of frequent com¬ 
munion, which was rather unusual in his day and is still avoided by many. For him 
the Eucharist was the burning focus of Christian existence, and the only spring of 
Christian power and joy. Fie was one of the great teachers of constant prayer. 

All these points are mentioned in the book by Father Semenkoff, but rather vaguely 
and without adequate emphasis. One is not enabled to grasp the whole power of 
Father John’s utterly unconventional teaching, because the image given by Father 
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Semenoff is rather pale. The question of the sources of Father John’s convictions is 
not dealt with sufficiently—general reference to the Fathers of the Church is inade¬ 
quate. In one instance, Father Semenoff discusses the question of whether Father John 
knew and was influenced by Nicholas Cabasilas, the famous Byzantine spiritual writer 
of the XIVth century. Here he overlooks the fact that Cabasilas had written not only 
a book entitled The Life In Christ , but also An Explanation of the Divine Liturgy, 
both of which were translated into Russian and published by the St. Petersburg Theo¬ 
logical Academy precisely during Father John’s student years, when he was working 
in the editorial office of the Academy. Therefore, it is quite improbable that he would 
not have known Cabasilas (114, note). The historical background of Father John’s 
life is also dealt with in a rather inadequate and journalistic manner. 

To the list of literature about Father John, one may add an interesting tribute by 
the prominent protestant writer, Dr. Alexander Whyte: (( Father John of the Greek 
Church , An Appreciation. Edinburgh & London: Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier, 1898. 
83 pp. This work contains some characteristic passages from Father John’s Mystical 
and Spiritual Autobiography. — George Florovsky 
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Brief Notes on New Books 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES, by Etienne Gilson 
New York Random House, 1955 XVII, 829 pp 
In his new book, Professor Gilson (formerly of 
Sorbonne and College de France, now at the 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, Toron¬ 
to) discusses the impact of philosophy on Chris 
tian thinking, from Justin Martyr to Nicholas 
of Cues—or, as he states it himself, “the use 
of philosophical notions by the Christian writers 
of those times ” Seveial chapters on the teach¬ 
ing of the Greek Fathers, up to St John of 
Damascus, are included Professor Gilson is an 
expert guide in the intricate field of medieval 
intellectual history, but he is more than an 
historian He is deeply concerned with the phil¬ 
osophic problem itself is Christian philosophy 
possible at all ? Does it make any difference 
whether a philosopher is a Christian or not, 
and should it make any difference ? Does Chris¬ 
tianity contribute anything essential to the field 
of philosophical inquiry, and should it ? Should 
Christian theologians make use of “philosoph¬ 
ical notions,” and m what manner ? Is philoso 
phy a closed and “neutral” sphere, or is Chris¬ 
tian guidance wanted and helpful ? These are 
the urgent problems in our present age of crisis 
and transition, when the very foundations of 
our alleged “Christian civilization” seems to be 
desperately shaken Professor Gilson has been 
involved in a heated debate on this issue for 
many years “Autonomy” of philosophical think¬ 
ing has been strongly defended, even m certain 
Christian quarters The claim that Christianity 
has had anything to contribute to the philo¬ 
sophical quest has been contested On the other 
hand, many theologians, as well as many “sim¬ 
ple believers,” have been utterly suspicious 
of any “philosophical” intrusion on religious 
ground Professor Gilson is quite emphatic in 
his defense of Christian philosophy, and has 
tried, m his numerous publications, to vindicate 
his conviction by an appeal to history His new 
book is a valuable addition to his previous book, 
“The Spirit of the Medieval Philosophy” (Gif¬ 
ford lectures at the University of Aberdeen, for 
1931 and 1932) and should be read by all who 
are interested in the revival or preservation of 
“Christian civilization ” Two other recent 
books may be mentioned in this connection 
<( The Christian m Philosophy ,” by J V Lang- 
mead Casserly, now Professor of Dogmatics at 
General Theological Seminary New York (first 
published m 1949), and (< The Chnstian Chal¬ 
lenge to Philosophy, by the late W H V Reade 
(London S PC K, 1951) 

EARLY MEDIEVAL MUSIC UP TO 1300 edit¬ 
ed by Dom Anselm Hughes Georges C umber - 
lege Oxford University Press, 1954 (New Ox¬ 
ford History of Music, volume II) XVIII, 434 
pp The first two chapters, contributed by Dr 
Egon Wellesz, should interest Orthodox readers 
The first, “Early Christian Music” (pp 1-13) 
describes the beginnings of Christian music and 
Church singing in the East, with special empha¬ 
sis on the influence of Syrian poetry and music 
In the second chapter, Dr Wellesz discusses the 
“Music of the Eastern Churches ” especially in 
Byzantium This discussion has an immediate 
bearing on the understanding of the Eastern 
liturgical nte and hymnography as they still 
continue in the Orthodox Churches today The 
field is not yet sufficiently explored, and many 
questions are still unanswered, but Dr Wellesz 
is one of the best authorities on the subject 
Those interested in a more detailed study should 
turn to his book, A History of Byzantine Music 


and Hymnography (Oxford, 1949) The second 
part of Chapter II, entitled “Russian Chant” 

i pp 52 57), is contributed by Professor Alfred 
Swan,of Swarthmore and Haverford College, 
’ennsylvania In his brief but rich note, Profes¬ 
sor Swan gives some excellent information on 
the origin and destiny of the glorious “Znamen- 
ny chant,” probably the most remarkable crea¬ 
tion of the Russian musical genius The rest of 
the volume is dedicated to Western music, in¬ 
cluding a history of the Gregorian chant An 
ample bibliography is given at the end of the 
volume 

THE PARAMOUNT DOCTRINES OF ORTH¬ 
ODOX, by Apostolos Makrakis Translated 
from the original Greek by D Cummings 
al Society, Chicago, 1954 L, VIII, 248 pp ; 
Published by the Orthodox Christian Education - 
XV, 234 pp , X, 285, 45 pp Three volumes are 
bound together The first is Makrakis’ major 
theological treatise, “The Tricompositeness of 
Man Confirmed by the Fathers of the Church, 
and the Bestial Bicompositeness Espoused by the 
Unorthodox Synod Disproved” (1882), which 

S rovoked suspicions about the “orthodoxy” of 
lakrakis ana led to his legal prosecution in the 
Athens Court of Misdemeanors The second is 
Makrakis’ “Apology ” The third contains the 
minutes of the trial in court Makrakis was a 
staunch defender of a “trichotomist” conception 
of anthropology, i e of the belief that man is 
“composed” of three integral parts—body, soul, 
and spirit—which are to be strictly distinguish¬ 
ed He claimed that this was the conlmon 
teaching of the early Church The current 
“dichotomist” conception, which makes no dis¬ 
tinction between soul ana spirit, was violendy 
repudiated by Makrakis as heretical On the 
other hand, his opponents insisted that it was 
“trichotomy” that was heretical It would be 
only fair to say that the problem has never been 
formally settled by the Church and needs a new 
and dispassionate examination The merit of 
Makrakis is m raising the problem, although, 
unfortunately, in a very passionate mannei 
And, again most unfortunately, up to now it 
has not been properly discussed The present 
volume is an important contribution to the 
history of modern theological thought in the 
Greek Church In the next issue of the Quar¬ 
terly, the reader will find a brief introduction 
to the thought of Makrakis by the V Rev 
Father Eusebius Stephanou, Th D , a former 
special student at St Vladimir’s 

HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN ART Volumes 
I & II Moscow, 1953, 1954 575pp & 428 pp 
This is a monumental enterprise The first two 
volumes, published under the competent guid¬ 
ance of Igor Grabar and V N Lazareff, cover 
the period from the beginnings into the XIVth 
century, when Russian art was mainly religious 
One finds there a very reliable survey of old 
Church architecture and iconography, which is 
not seriously distorted by the biased presenta¬ 
tion which is unavoidable in publications pro¬ 
duced in the USSR The factual material is 
very rich Illustrations are good, although one 
may regret the scarcity of colored reproduc¬ 
tions Bibliographies given in both volumes will 
guide the reader in further studies of this im¬ 
portant section of Russian culture 

DOSTOYEVSKY AND HIS CHRISTIAN 
WORLD CONCEPT, by Nicholas Lossky 
New York Chekhov Publishing House, 1953 
VII, 408 pp The book was first published in 
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Slovak, in Bratislava, in 1944. It is now repub¬ 
lished in its original Russian. The book is divid¬ 
ed into two parts. In the first, Professor Lossky 
attempts a spiritual biography of Dostoyevsky. 
In the second, he discusses the main themes of 
Dostoyevsky and emphasizes the essentially 
Christian approach of Dostoyevsky to all prob¬ 
lems of life. Literature, on Dostoyevsky’s thought 
is enormous, and an inevitable consequence of 
this intensive study is that on many points we 
are confronted with conflicting interpretations. 
Has Dostoyevsky found a satisfactory solution of 
the tragical paradoxes of life, and does he offer 
or suggest any in his novels? There are a great 
variety of answers to this basic question. It is 
usual to emphasize the tragic aspect of Dosto¬ 
yevsky’s vision of life. Lossky wants to counter¬ 
balance this view, and he does it quite skillfully. 
Indeed, for Dostoyevsky, Christianity was the 
solution of all problems. But was not his vision 
of tragedy his greatest contribution to the con¬ 
temporary quest for truth and justice? 

ANGLICANISM & ORTHODOXY. A Study 
in Dialectical Churchmanship, by H. A. Hod¬ 
ges. London: S.C.M. Press Ltd., 1955 . 58pp. 
Dr. Hodges, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Reading, England, is a fine scholar, a 
fervent churchman, and a persuasive writer. 
This pamphlet is an enlarged version of the 
address delivered at the Conference of the Fel¬ 
lowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius at Abing¬ 
don, Oxford, in 1947. The author describes 
veiy sharply “the problem of Anglican dis¬ 
unity,” then stresses “the meaning of Anglican 
unity,” and concludes .with suggestions about 
the future of the Anglican Church. His main 
conviction is summarized in the title of his 
concluding chanter: “The Idea of Western 
Orthodoxy. He hopes that Anglicanism may de¬ 
velop, by an inner and critical process, into a 
“Western Orthodoxy.” He admits that this 
hope implies a “faith in miracles.” Eastern 
Orthodoxy may be. of great help in this process 
of criticism, revision, and renewal. “In the 
meetings between eastern and western Chris¬ 
tians the West is always in the weaker position, 
since it has to begin with a confession of error. 
When we of the West go to meet the Orthodox, 
we must go as seeking enlightenment and heal¬ 
ing, submitting to judgment and learning to 
judge ourselves from.a new point of view. T^e 
whole western tradition must be systematically 
called in question.” (pp. 46-47). It is not out 
of place to recall in this connection another 
pamphlet on a related subject, also published 
on behalf of the Fellowship of St. Alban and 
St. Sergius: Orthodoxy and the Conversion of 
England, by The Rev. Derwas J. Chitty, 1947. 
19 pp. 


ST. PRINCESS ANNA OF KASHIN, by (Mrs.) 
T. Manoukhine. Paris: YMCA-Press, 1954. 
194 pp. It is an interesting book. In the intro¬ 
duction the author speaks of saintly women, in 
Byzantium and in Ancient Russia, who were 
included in the calendars of the Church. Then 
she tells the story of St. Anna, against the back¬ 
ground of her time . (late Xlllth and early 
XIVth centuries). Finally, a rather unusual 
story of the “de-canonization” of St. Anna is 
told. She was solemnly canonized in 1650 and 
her relics opened for veneration. This canoniza¬ 
tion was revoked in 1677 and 1678, by two 
Church councils, during a period of heated 
controversy with the schismatic “Old Believ¬ 
ers.” Not until 1908, by a decision of the Holy 
Synod, was the name Anna restored in the 
calendars, and her relics were then re-opened. 

THE MEANING OF THE CREATIVE ACT, 
by Nicholas Berdyaev. Translated by Donald 
A. Lowrie. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. 344 pp. This is the first English transla¬ 
tion of one of the major works of Berdyaev, 
which appeared in Russian in 1914. The Rus¬ 
sian edition has been out of print, since the 
Revolution. This book is of special importance 
for the understanding of the development of 
Berdyaev’s thought. 

THE AGE FOR FAITH, by Bishop John of 
San Francisco (Shahovskoy). New York: The 
Chekhov Publishing House , 1954. 410 pp. This 
volume includes, first of all, Bishop John’s 
“Talks with the Russian People,” broadcasts 
over the Voice of America during the last year. 
Next comes a series of notes on the. book of 
Acts of the Apostles. Finally the diaries of his 
missionary trips to northern Finland, Latin Am¬ 
erica, Japan and Korea are included. The vol¬ 
ume is concluded with a selection of aphorisms 
under the title, “The Age for Faith,” which is 

^ also ^adopted as the general title of ..the book. 

ESSAYS DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY OF 

S. L. FRANK, ed by The Rev. Father Zenkov- 
sky. Munich, 1954. 193 pp. Fr. Zenkovsky sug¬ 
gested in his History of the Russian Philosophy 
that the late S. Frank was the most remarkable 
of all Russian philosophers. In any. case, he was 
a very remarkable and powerful thinker, and he 
endeavored to be thoroughly Christian in his 
philosophy. He was unwavering in his faith and 
m his opposition to all forms of materialism. 
The present volume includes, among others, 
articles on various aspects of Frank’s philosopW 
by Dr. Florovsky, Professor Lossky, Professor N. 
S. Arseniev, Dr. Cizevsky; there is, also, a list 
of books and articles by S. L. Frank, compiled 
by L. A. Zander. 
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Editorial 

The Vessels of Clay 


The late Metropolitan Eulogius was discussing, in the early years of Rus¬ 
sian emigration, the recent religious revival among the Russians, both at 
home and in exile. The fact was obvious: there was an awakening. The 
reasons were obvious, also: the shock of tragic events, insecurity and uncer¬ 
tainty, suffering and fear. But exactly what was it that attracted Russians to 
the Church? The dogmas, the Orthodox doctrine? Yes, said the Metropoli¬ 
tan, so it was in the past, and especially in Byzantium, among the Greeks, but 
not in Russia. There was a time when even lay people were deeply interested 
in questions of faith. But Russians, the Metropolitan contended, with the 
exception of the few educated theologians, have not yet reached the point at 
which they would be concerned with the problems of abstract theological 
thought, and in fact they are not interested in them at all. It may be, the 
Metropolitan conceded, that the Church has failed to develop in believers an 
interest in theology. But the true reason for this lack of interest among the 
Russians was, in his opinion, that Russians do not cherish, nor do they under¬ 
stand, the theoretical aspect of religion, but are interested rather in its prac¬ 
tical aspect, in the realization or embodiment of its ideals in the lives of men. 
Above all, they cherish the ritual aspect of religion, the beauty of services, 
ikons, melodies, and the like. The Metropolitan proceeded by explaining the 
emotional and educational value of the rites. It may be, however, he added, 
that all this ritual is little understood, and that people do not know in fact 
what truth is witnessed or symbolized in the rites. Yet, he contended, rites 
themselves are so touching and moving, exalting and inspiring, regardless of 
their meaning. 

Whether this is a fair description of the Russian approach to Christianity 
is open to doubt. But the attitude described by the late Metropolitan is typical 
of certain quarters in the Russian Church. It is persistently asserted by vari¬ 
ous writers that Russians learn Christianity not from the Gospel, but from 
the Lives of Saints. It is asserted, also, that for the Orthodox in general Chris¬ 
tianity is not “Doctrine,” but “Life.” The Orthodox are concerned not with 
“dogmatic systems,” but with “living.” They comprehend the truth not 
through the mediation of an intellectual understanding, but through the 
mediation of “the heart” and in an aesthetical manner. One should look for 
Orthodox teaching not in the systems, but in images, rites and ikons. It is 
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even asserted sometimes that in the Orthodox East there is “no theory of 
Christianity/’ but instead there are saints, ikons, poetry, and so on. 

No Orthodox, and no Catholic, would deny the basic importance of sacred 
rites and the life of sanctity. What is embarrassing in the statements which 
we have just quoted is their exclusiveness, their emphasis on not - but . One 
should ask why “doctrinal systems” and “intellectual understanding” are so 
carefully restricted, so contemptuously devaluated, and almost altogether 
eliminated. The balance seems to be broken. In any case, this over-emphasis 
on the “artistic” aspect of the ritual is not in agreement with the actual tradi¬ 
tion of Orthodox art, itself. And if one can be instructed by Orthodox hymn- 
ography and ikons, it is precisely because there is a very definite “theory of 
Christianity” there embodied and expressed. “Theory” means first of all 
“contemplation;” it is an insight and a vision, a poetic insight and an intel¬ 
lectual vision. According to Orthodox spiritual tradition, the Nous is the 
ruling power of the inner life, “to begemonikon.” Traditional Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox hymnography, inherited by Russians from the Greeks, is not just lyrics; 
it is marked not by emotion, but by sobriety. It is a high poetry, indeed, but 
it is a “metaphysical poetry,” or rather “theological poetry,” and does not 
hesitate to use sometimes an elaborate theological terminology. Indeed, some 
of the greatest hymns of the Eastern Church are simply paraphrases of dog¬ 
matic defintions: a Son, that before ages was born of the Father without 
mother, and that in no way hath undergone either a change, or intermingling, 
or division, but preserved in their entirety the peculiarities of each nature 
(Dogmatic Theotokion, in the 3rd tone). This is precisely the defintion of 
the Council of Chalcedon, and it requires theological understanding. It was 
aptly said that Orthodox Ikons are “dogmatic monuments” (V. V. Bolotov). 
They witness the same truth which is defined in doctrine, and, according to 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council, they must be controlled by sound doctrine. 
In brief, there is no room for this disjunction: not - but. Of course, dogmas 
must be lived, and not assessed by abstract thinking alone. But, for that very 
reason, it is misleading to urge not doctrine but life. This habit of division 
and disjunction only distorts the “life” itself. One cannot separate “spiritual¬ 
ity” and “theology” in St. John of Damascus, or in St. Gregory of Nazianzus. 
One misses the very centre of the spirituality of Father John of Cronstadt 
when it is deliberately “abstracted” from his theological vision. Holiness in 
the Orthodox tradition is always interpreted “theologically,” and not in the 
categories of aesthetic emotion or exaltation, but in the categories of spiritual 
sobriety, in faithfulness to truth. 

It is really embarrassing that there is so little concern for “dogmatic sys¬ 
tems,” and actually for the Doctrine of the Church, in various circles and 
quarters of the Orthodox society of our day, and that “devotion” is so often 
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forcefully divorced from “faith.” There is too much concern with “the ves¬ 
sels/’ and too little concern with the Treasure, which alone makes the vessel 
precious. Symbols and rites are vehicles on the truth, and if they fail to con¬ 
vey the truth, they simply cease to function. Unfortunately, it is often sug¬ 
gested that “interest in doctrines” is something rather archaic, and is rather a 
Greek attitude, and not Russian (again, not - but ). There is but one Ortho¬ 
dox Tradition of faith, and it transcends all national barriers. The feast of 
Orthodoxy, which we still faithfully celebrate on the first Sunday in Lent, 
is precisely a theological feast. The Legacy of the Fathers is the core of our 
Orthodox tradition, and it is a theological legacy. The Doctrine of the 
Fathers is the spring of Orthodoxy in life. One may contend, with full justifi¬ 
cation, that our modern confusion in life comes directly from the contempor¬ 
ary neglect of “sound teaching,” from the lack of “sound learning” in the 
matters of faith. 

Orthodoxy stands by its faithfulness to the Seven Ecumenical Councils. It 
is so often forgotten that the Councils were engaged precisely in the formula¬ 
tion of Christian Doctrine, in the elaboration of “dogmatic systems.” Is it a 
step forward that now we are not moved and impressed by the dogmatic 
teaching of those great men who gave their entire lives to the establishment 
of the Right Faith, of Orthodoxy? We praise the Three Hierarchs, who were, 
above all, the ecumenical teachers , the teachers of right faith, but we are 
strangely indifferent to their perennial contribution to the life of the Church: 
this was their teaching, their theology, their interpretation of the Christian 
truth “in the words of reason.” And do we not need, first of all, an illumina¬ 
tion of our reason by the “Light of Reason” in the present days of intellectual 
confusion? Without a sober guidance, without the red thread of sound doc¬ 
trine, our feelings would but err and our hearts would be blinded. 

One should accept the present revival of religion, the awakening of the 
heart, as a gift of Grace, as a token of Divine Mercy, but also as a stem sum¬ 
mons and invitation to study and understanding, to the Knowledge of Truth, 
in which stands our Eternal Life. It is a sore prejudice, which does not stem 
from Orthodox sources, that “doctrines” are abstract and “theology” is in- 
tellectualism. Our Lord and Redeemer is the Logos, and He illumines all 
men; and the Holy Spirit, the Giver of Life, is the Spirit of Truth. “Emo¬ 
tions” are human moods, but the truth is Divine. 

Let us adorn the vessels, but not forget that vessels are of clay. Yet in them 
an Eternal Treasure is hidden: the Word of Life. 

— Georges Florovsky 
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The Christ of the Legend of 
The Grand Inquisitor 1 

The Rev. Vladimir S. Borichevsky, B.A., B.D. 


In the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor we have the classic image of the 
self-Humiliated Christ as portrayed by Dostoevsky. The vision of the self- 
Humiliated Christ and the development of the self-Humiliated Christian 
personality, which is the existential expression of this theological and dog¬ 
matic idea, were possible because of the unique manner in which the Russian 
people reacted to the original impact of the Gospel on their hearts and souls. 
The vision of the self-Humiliated Christ, hidden as it was behind the stem 
image of Christ Pantocrator, appealed to the imagination of the religious 
mind and heart of the Russian people. The young Russian nation delib¬ 
erately and wilfully chose the ideal of the self-Humiliated Christ as the most 
expressive of the religious, ethical and cultural mind of the Russian people. 
Long before the time of Dostoevsky, this ideal of the self-Humiliated type 
of personality had become an accepted facet of the Russian mind and 
personality. 

It is our thesis that an understanding of the degree to which the image 
of the self-Humiliated Christ, and the self-Humiliated Christian personality, 
has permeated the social, psychological, religious and moral make-up of the 
Russian personality can clarify our understanding of the enigma which is 
the Russian man. It is further our thesis that Dostoevsky’s penetrating analy¬ 
sis of the Russian personality was true to life, and often even prophetic, 
because he understood the central role which the Image of the self-Humiliat¬ 
ed Christ, which he called the Russian Christ on occasion, played in the life 
of the individual Russian as well as in the life of the Russian people as a 
whole. He wrote of this ideal as self-evident: “I will not recall the people’s 
historical ideals, their Sergei (of Sarov), Theodosius Pechersky and even 
Tikhon Zadonsky” (The Diary of a Writer , Feb., 1876). It was the ideal 
which permeated all aspects of Russian life, both secular and religious. It was 
the ideal of the most potent monastic movement in the Russian Church begin- 
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ning with the patron saint of kenotic monasticism in Russia, St. Theodosius 
Pechersky. 

Dostoevsky was very much aware of this national type in Russian litera¬ 
ture. He considered it true to reality, an accurate portrayal of the Russian 
people. This was a recurrent subject in his Diary of a Writer , which found 
its culmination in the Pushkin speech in which he presented Pushkin as a 
true genius preciselv because he recognized the alienation of the intelligent¬ 
sia from the people, and thus from the ideal Image of Christ of which they 
were the bearers. He told the intelligentsia, as did Pushkin before him, that 
it was only in living contact with the people that the wandering intelligentsia 
could find itself, could regraft itself to the roots from which it had sprung. 
The self-Humiliated Christian personality was the national literary type 
which served as a landmark to show the intelligentsia the way back to the 
people, and through them to the true Image of Christ. Dostoevsky wrote, 
“All that is lasting and beautiful in these types of Goncharov and Turgenev 
— all this is due to the fact that, through them, they established contact with 
the people. This contact with the people has conveyed to them extra¬ 
ordinary potency. They have borrowed the people’s candor, purity, gentle¬ 
ness, breadth of mind and benignancy, in contradistinction to everything that 
is distorted, false, alluvial and slavishly imitative” (Diary of a Writer , Feb., 
1876). 

Dostoevsky was keenly aware of the potency of literature as a medium 
through which the reconciliation which he sought could be brought about. 
He wrote: “Our literature precisely has the merit that, almost without any 
exception, its best representatives, ahead of our intelligentsia—please note 
this point—bowed before the popular truth, and recognized the people’s 
ideals as genuinely beautiful. In fact, literature was compelled to adopt them 
as standards, almost involuntarily. Verily, in this respect, it was prompted by 
artistic instinct rather than by free will” (ibid.). It was for this reason that 
the people were so important in Dostoevsky’s writings. “Perhaps the most 
momentous preordained destiny of the Russian people, within the destinies 
of mankind at large, consists in the preservation in their midst of the Divine 
Image of Christ, in all its purity, and when the time comes, in the revelation 
of this Image to the world which has lost its way” (ibid., 1873). 

Dostoevsky himself at first involuntarily chose to portray the people’s ideal 
(Devushkin in Poor Folk), but later on he deliberately chose the self- 
Humiliated type as his ideal. Prince Myshkin started out as the Prince 
Christ in the early drafts of The Idiot. But it was not until The Brothers 
Karamazov that the self-Humiliated Christian personality gave way to the 
image of the self-Humiliated Christ Himself come into the world once more 
to visit man; to stand and walk in humility among men. 
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For Dostoevsky freedom is not the final truth about man. The truth about 
man is defined by the moral principle in man which has a ‘‘mystical source.” 
Moral impulses are not determined by feeling, rationality, or reasonable¬ 
ness. They are determined by the fundamental living sense of God. Without 
this living sense of God, we have nothing but cynicism or man’s attempt, 
like the failure of RaskolnikofF, to make a god of himself. Father Zossima 
makes us very much aware of the living sense of God. He calls it a living 
bond with another world: 

On earth, indeed, we are as it were astray, and if it were not for the precious 
Image of Christ before us, we would be undone and altogether . . . much on 
earth is hidden from us, but to make up for that we have been given a precious 
mystic sense of our living bond with another world, with the higher heavenly 
world, and the roots of our thoughts and feelings are not here but in other worlds. 
That is why philosophers say that we cannot apprehend the reality of things on 
earth. (The Brothers Karamazov , Illustrated Modern Library Edition, 1943, 
pp. 384-385). 

The living sense of God is possible for man because he has ever before him 
the precious Image of Christ. The Image that he has is the very Image that 
stands in self-Humiliation before the judgment seat of man in history, before 
the judgment seat of the Grand Inquisitor. It is Christ who makes it possible 
for us to measure our true relationship to life for it is He who gives us the 
Love which goes beyond the limitations of rationality and reason. His is not 
a love of the mind or of the heart alone; it is the love of the integrated 
personality. The Love of Christ is rooted in the Love within the mystic Holy 
Trinity. His Love is God’s Love toward man, which desires that he remain 
whole and united through Him with the other world, the high heavenly 
world. It is He who offers the Image of Himself by the act of self-Humilia- 
tion, and thus the image of that other world. “Our Lord Jesus Christ . . . 
though He was rich, yet, for our sake He became poor, so that by His 
poverty you might become rich.” (11 Cor. 8:9). We live by the Image of 
Christ, which is the window through which we can see the other world in all 
its Beauty, Goodness and Perfection. Love is super-reasonable. It rises to a 
sense of the inner relationship with the whole of God’s creation, with the 
living, dead, and everything both animate and inanimate. In the words of 
Zossima, the Monk: 

Love all God’s creation, the whole and every grain of sand in it. Love every 
leaf, every ray of God’s light. Love the animals, love the plants, love everything. 

If you will love everything, you will perceive the divine mystery in things. Once 
you perceive it, you will begin to comprehend it better every day. And you will 
come at last to love the whole world with an all-embracing love. (The Brothers 
Karamazov , pp. 382-383). 

This is the basis of Dostoevsky’s opposition to the self-contained isolation 
of individualism. In The Brothers Karamazov he gives the formula: “all are 
guilty for all.” This is the concept of brotherhood which is expressed through¬ 
out all his writings. It is the utopian concept which sees the final unity of 
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the whole earthly order into the Body of Christ—the Church. The brother¬ 
hood of children at the end of The Brothers Karamazov is such a commun¬ 
ity. It is reaffirmed in the presence of the dead Ilusha, who lives: “We shall 
rise again ... we shall see each other and shall tell each other with joy and 
gladness all that has happened” (p. 940). 

But it is in the “Legend of the Grand Inquisitor” that we have the final 
and fullest expression of the Dostoevsky ideal of the self-Humiliated Christ 
idea. We have the self-Humiliated Christ personalities: Zossima, Alyosha, 
Dmitri, Ivan and the children. Each is in a different stage and degree of 
spiritual development. We have the way of self-Humiliation clearly indicated 
as the way of salvation: the bow of Zossima is an act of self-humility before 
one who is to be the passion-bearer, Dmitri, who will stand trial for the 
murder of his father. Finally, we have in The Brothers Karamazov the actual 
presentation of the self-Humiliated Christ come once again upon earth. In 
the words of the poet Tyutchev: 

Bearing the Cross, in slavish dress, 

Weary and worn, the Heavenly King 
Our Mother, Russia, came to bless, 

And through our land went wandering. 

Christ appears in the “Legend of the Grand Inquisitor” and it is import¬ 
ant for an understanding of this Legend, which is the high point of the 
novel, that we see the Christ Who appears as the self-Humiliated Christ. 
This is the Christ Whom Dostoevsky referred to in his notebooks as the 
Russian Christ. 

The basic theme of the novel is that of the combat between Good and 
Evil. It is in the midst of this battle that the self-Humiliated Christ appears. 
This battle at its most intimate level goes on within the personality of each 
of the actors, of each member of the Karamazov clan. Evil has virtually won 
the battle in the soul of Theodore, the father of the cbn. He seems at last 
totally incapable of any good act. The illegitimate son of Theodore, Smerd- 
yakov, whose name significanty can mean the son of stench, is a completely 
amoral personality. In this he is related directly to the early Raskolnikoff. 
It is enough for Ivan to plant an evil idea in him for him to fulfill it. He is 
the murderer of the father. But “all are guilty for all.” Ivan in particular 
is guilty for having planted the idea in Smerdyakov. Dimitri is guilty because 
he expressed the wish to kill his father. Alyosha is guilty because he remained 
silent. 

The battle of Good and Evil in the personality of Dmitri is the main con¬ 
cern of the novel. Dmitri accepts the way of self-Humiliation. Thus we can 
see his redemption through suffering and self-Humiliation. Alyosha is tempt¬ 
ed to rebel against God because of the corruption of the body of Zossima, but 
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in an interview with Rakitin and Grushenka, he tells Rakitin, who taunted 
him: 

Do you see how she has pity on me? I came here to find a wicked soul— 

I felt drawn to evil because I was base and evil myself, and I have found a 
treasure—a loving heart. She had pity on me just now. . . Agrafena Alexandrov- 
na, I am speaking of you. You have raised my soul from the depths (p. 442). 

With this Alyosha returns to the Monastery. When he has the vision of 
Cana of Galilee, the vision of the joy of God’s Kingdom, he returns to the 
path of goodness. But there is the promise that he, too, will have to face the 
way of Self-Humiliation in the future. Ivan is the atheist who rejects God 
and His creation because he can find no meaning in a world in which suffer¬ 
ing is permitted. In the novel he is in the throes of spiritual disintegration. 
But there is hope for him because, like Raskolnikoff, he may be moved to 
repentance, reconciliation and redemption. The sub-plot of the children 
gives us additional reason to hope. Kolya and the others have expressed their 
love for the human race in the confession: “I should like to die for all 
humanity, and as for disgrace, I don’t care about that—our names may 
perish” (p. 931). The way of self-Humiliation and sacrifice lives on. The 
image of the self-Humiliated Christ has once again become the vision of a 
new generation. There is reason to hope. 

The battle of Good and Evil also goes on at the cosmic level. In the “Leg¬ 
end of the Grand Inquisitor” Dostoevsky uses the form of a legend, or myth, 
to present the eternal varieties of this cosmic struggle. This Legend is the 
central point of the story. It explains everything which precedes it. It illum¬ 
inates our understanding of everything that follows. 

The Legend is narrated by Ivan who, at this point of the story, is an 
atheist who attempts to use the Legend to undermine Alyosha’s faith and 
give his own faith in “no God” a much needed shot in the arm. But the fact 
that the Devil’s advocate tells the Legend does not detract from the fact that 
it is capable of meaningfulness for both those who stand at the side of the 
Grand Inquisitor and those who choose to gaze at and follow the Image of 
the self-Humiliated Christ. 

There are several aspects of this Legend which should be clarified if some¬ 
thing of the full impact of the Legend is to be felt. Christ comes again as 
before into the world. He appears in Seville, Spain, in the time of the In¬ 
quisitions. Christ appears and He is recognized by all. How? By the Image 
of Him which has been molded into the hearts to all men. For no matter 
how distorted His Words may be, His Image cannot be distorted. It is not 
easy to describe or to portray a vision, nor is it easy to forget. So he appears 
and He is known by all. He moves among His people silently with a “gentle 
smile of infinite compassion.” The sun of love burns in His heart; light and 
power shine from His eyes, and their radiance, shed on the people, stirs their 
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hearts with responsive love. He holds out His hands to them and blesses 
them, and a healing virtue comes from contact with Him, even with His 
garments. An old man, blind from childhood, cries out, “O Lord, heal me 
and I shall see Thee!” Jesus heals him and he sees Jesus. A dead child of 
seven is brought to Him, and the mother throws herself at His feet crying, 
“If it is Thou, raise my child!” Christ looks with compassion and speaks His 
only words of the Legend, “Maiden, arise!” And the girl arises. The only 
words spoken by Christ are words spoken once before by Him, and words 
spoken to one who is not of this world but was called back to it. 

The Grand Inquisitor passes by the cathedral and silently watches all that 
has happened from a distance. When he sees the young girl rise from the 
coffin, his face becomes dark, and his eyes “gleam with sinister fire.” Here it 
might be of some interest to speculate whether Dostoevsky was familiar with 
the portrait of the Grand Inquisitor, the Cardinal Guevara, by El Greco 
(now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York). Dostoevsky’s In¬ 
quisitor is older, but his description of the eyes that “gleam with sinister 
fire” could well be used to describe the eyes of the El Greco Grand Inquisi¬ 
tor. And the fingers might easily be those of the Grand Inquisitor, who has 
but to lift one finger and the “holy” guard seizes Jesus and takes Him off to 
prison. 

Immediately one is aware of the contrasts between the appearance of 
Jesus among the people and the appearance of the Grand Inquisitor. The 
crowd is moved by fear, for the Grand Inquisitor wields power, and it is 
cowed into submission. Christ is the source of power, for “light and power 
shine from His eyes,” and their hearts are stirred with responsive love. The 
joyous cries, confusion, sobs are gone, and instead the crowd bows down to 
the earth before the Grand Inquisitor like one man. He blesses the people 
in silence and passes on. In all of his actions we note the actions of a man 
of authority and power, ruthless, superior, and with an abiding contempt 
for the people. Christ is no King in the Grand Inquisitor’s domain. He is but 
a Prisoner. He orders Christ’s arrest and asks that He be brought before him 
to be judged. 

The first words of the Grand Inquisitor to Christ are especially significant. 
He gazes into His face and says, 

“Is it Thou?” but receiving no answer he adds at once, “Don’t answer, be 
silent. What canst Thou say, indeed? I know too well what Thou wouldst say. 
And Thou hast no right to add anything to what Thou hadst said of old. Why, 
then, art Thou come to hinder us? For Thou hast come to hinder us, and Thou 
knowest that. But dost Thou know what will be to-morrow? I know not who 
Thou art and care not to know whether it is Thou or only a semblance of Him, 
but to-morrow I shall condemn Thee and burn Thee at the stake as the worst of 
heretics. And the very people who have today kissed Thy feet, to-morrow at the 
faintest sign from me will rush to heap up the embers of Thy fire, Knowest Thou 
that? Yes, maybe Thou knowest it (pp. 296, 297). 
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What is the meaning of the silence of Christ, especially in the face of the 
contemptuous and supercilious words of the Grand Inquisitor? Christ is 
silent for only one reason. He had spoken before to bring to life a dead child. 
But Christ is now silent because He has been commanded to be silent by the 
Grand Inquisitor. It follows from the rest of the opening words of the old 
man that he feels that Christ has said enough. Indeed, he contends that He 
has no right to add anything to what He has said. If there is anything to 
add, it will be the Grand Inquisitor’s right. And then the Grand Inquisitor 
passes judgment on Christ. Tomorrow He is to be burned at the stake like 
the worst of heretics. The monologue of the Grand Inquisitor is an answer, 
but not to any question of Christ. It may be an answer to the unanswered 
question of Pilate at the earlier trial when he first came into the world. Jesus 
had said to the Pilate, who asked, “So you are a king?” 

Thou sayest that I am a king, to this end I was born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” Pilate said to Him, “What is truth?” John 18:37-38 . 
Pilate asked the question of Christ, but the answer comes from the Grand 

Inquisitor, and it is a powerful argument for the rejection of the Truth, 
which is Christ, and thus of Christ Himself, for the Grand Inquisitor says 
simply at one point, “I don’t want Thy love, for I love Thee not!” (p, 305). 
In a masterpiece of oratorical style the Grand Inquisitor reaches his conclus¬ 
ions logically from his own premises. The conclusions are virtually irrefut¬ 
able in themselves. But the negative argument against Christ and His Truth 
glances off the person of the self-Humiliated Christ and becomes instead a 
positive and powerful argument for the Truth which is Christ. The indict¬ 
ment of Christ by the Grand Inquisitor becomes the most convincing theo¬ 
dicy in all literature. The powerful and proud Inquisitor becomes the accus¬ 
ed, judged by his own words and by the Words of Christ spoken in ages of 
old: “Judge not, that ye be not judged” (Matt., 7:1), and “I will condemn 
you out of your own mouth” (Luke 19:21). 

The silence of Christ is a powerful and overwhelming word. As we read 
the Legend we are aware that Christ is not silent, for He speaks once more 
through the Gospel and through the Christian experience of the ever-living 
members of His Body. The answer is the ecstatic joy and gladness of the 
experience of the Transfiguration, the Resurrection, the Ascension, the 
Pentecostal fires. It is in the ecstatic words of the sermon of Zossima, which 
throughout breathe love of God and man. These are the refutations of what 
Dostoevsky referred to in one of his letters as the “irrefutable arguments” 
of the Grand Inquisitor. The answer to the cold, calculating logic of the 
Grand Inquisitor is the ecstatic vision of Zossima and Alyosha, and of all 
who believe in Him and follow in His Way. 
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But what of the Love of Christ? Can it move the Grand Inquisitor? He 
has rejected it, and therefore he cannot see the vision, nor can he see the 
majesty of the self-Humiliated Christ who obeys his command to be silent, 
and listens in silence to the judgment which the Grand Inquisitor pronounces 
upon Him. Christ, according to the Grand Inquisitor, has rated man too 
highly. He has shown too much respect for him. This logically would mean 
that Christ does not feel for man, that He does not love man. But the love 
that the Grand Inquisitor claims to have for man is not love, but pity. In 
rejecting the Love of Christ, the Grand Inquisitor has lost the capacity to 
love man. This is the powerful positive argument which is implied in the 
Legend. Namely, it is only possible for man to be creatively free in Christ. 
It is only possible to love man through Christ. When the Inquisitor rejected 
the love of Christ, he rejected free man and the capability to love free man. 
The Grand Inquisitor pities man. He sees in him a weak and base creature 
who needs a stronger person to protect him from the onerous burden of 
freedom that Christ has so wrongly placed on him. 

The Grand Inquisitor and his kind have corrected Christ’s mistakes. They 
have succumbed, in His Name, to the three temptations of the Devil, and 
have accepted Miracle, Mystery and Authority as the three powers by which 
they control, and lead the Humble Ones. They claim to be His servants; 
they have deceived the Humble Ones and will again, for they will not permit 
Him to return to them as He promised “to judge both the living and the 
dead.” The deception of the Humble Ones in His Name will be the cause 
of the inner suffering that the Grand Inquisitor and his kind will bear, for 
they will be forced to lie to the Humble Ones. 

Thus, in place of the passion, and death on the Cross, which the Grand 
Inquisitor rejects as unworthy of Christ, he substitutes the silent suffering of 
the proud Grand Inquisitor and his kind for the sake of the Humble Ones. 
This suffering is the result of a lie resting heavily on the conscience of the 
Inquisitor, but the suffering of Christ is the Truth nailed to the Cross on 
Golgotha. Which love is greater for that of the Humble Ones, that of Christ 
or that of the Grand Inquisitor? The Grand Inquisitor thinks that the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of princes of the order of the Grand Inquisitor will be 
the greater sufferers, for they will have taken on themselves the curse of the 
knowledge of Good and Evil in order that billions of babes might enjoy 
happiness, the happiness of poor, deluded fools. As he explains, they will 
live and die peacefully in His name, and in the hope of the reward of heaven 
and eternity. But it will be a lie, for if there were anything in the other 
world, it certainly would not be for such innocent fools. 

The suffering of Christ stands out against that of the Grand Inquisitor. 
He who suffered all for all, now stands in self-Humiliation and humbly 
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accepts this abuse heaped on Him by one who denies Him but sits in power 
in His Name. There is not even the slightest impression of humility in the 
personality of the Grand Inquisitor. One asks, “Was such bom of a woman?” 
Here stands a proud, powerful and ruthless demagogue, a despot and a demi¬ 
god. There is neither humility nor an understanding of the self-Humiliation 
of Christ or of humility in others. Is not this the meaning of the self- 
Humiliation of Christ? On the part of God it is an act of Divine Love; and 
on the part of man who accepts this, it is the receiving of the power of Love 
which raises men up to the dignity of becoming sons of God. God, in Christ, 
stoops to lift up man. 

It is in the light of the “self-Humiliation of Christ” that the silence of 
Christ becomes understandable. Having attempted through his whole career 
to give a fitting expression to his vision of the Christ-bearing Russian man, 
Dostoevsky finally settled on the picture of the “self-Humiliated Christ Him¬ 
self” coming once more into the world to bear the humiliation of man, to be 
judged, to be scorned, to be condemned, even as He was when He first 
sojourned among men. And, as in His first appearance, He walked among 
men as Man. In one of his notebooks Dostoevsky wrote of the Prince Christ, 
the original portrayal of Prince Myshkin in The Idiot: “He considers Him¬ 
self lower and worse than all. As to the thoughts of those who surround him, 
he sees right through them. Humility is the most terrible power which can 
ever exist in the world.” 

Although Dostoevsky abandoned the idea of writing a novel of the Life 
of Christ, the fundamental characteristics of this Prince Christ—compassion, 
all-forgiveness, love, humility and wisdom—were carried forward and are 
found in the self-Humiliated Christ as He stands before the Grand Inquisi¬ 
tor. Humility, indeed, is the most terrible power that exists in the world; the 
meek shall inherit the earth. It is this power of humility that makes the figure 
of Christ dominate the “Legend of the Grand Inquisitor.” The silence of 
Christ is the mark of the self-Humiliated Christ; the power that overcomes 
the power of the Grand Inquisitor is humility. 

It is in this light that the kiss of Christ on the bloodless lips of the Grand 
Inquisitor is to be understood: this is the ultimate act of self-Humiliation 
in the Legend and, at the same time, an act of the love of Christ which is 
extended even to the Grand Inquisitor. It is inevitable that the kiss of Christ 
be contrasted to Judas’ kiss of betrayal. The kiss of Christ is the same kiss 
which Christ returned to Judas, the kiss of forgiveness given, although, in 
the case of Judas, not received. It is the kiss of forgiveness, of compassion, 
of love, of humility, yes, of betrayal, calling the Grand Inquisitor to betray 
bis proud self, to humble himself. 
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And the kiss of Christ does affect the Grand Inquisitor. His original judg¬ 
ment to bum Christ at the stake is withdrawn. Instead, he frees Christ with 
the words, “Go, and come no more . .. come not at all, never, never!” Thus 
even the proud demigod has been moved by an act of love and humility of 
Christ. Although he is not capable of loving Christ, he is enough of a man 
to be moved by the Love of Christ for him. 

The kiss reveals the fundamental rift in the integrity, if one can refer 
to it as such, of the personality of the Grand Inquisitor. He accepts the kiss 
of Christ and the “old man shuddered and his lips moved, and it glows in his 
heart” . .. even now. There remains the possibility that this glow may be 
kindled and that another proud demigod, like Ruskolnikoff, shall humble 
himself at the crossroads of the world, and ask forgiveness of all for his sin. 
In the words of Zossima, 

At some thoughts one stands perplexed, especially at the sight of men’s sin; 
and wonders whether one should use force or humble love. Always decide to 
use humble love. If you resolve on that once for all, you may subdue the whole 
world. Loving humility is marvellously strong, the strongest of all things and 
there is nothing else like it (p. 383). 
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Epiphanius the Wise, Medieval Russian 
Hagiographer 

Dimitry Cizevsky, Ph.D. 

Translated from The Russian by James T. Sheldon, B.D., Ph.D. 


I. 

The religious literature of ancient Russia has never been adequately ex¬ 
plored, and today we are still lacking good editions of some of the most im¬ 
portant Orthodox religious documents. Even the sermons of the greatest 
preacher of Ancient Russia, Cyril of Turov (12th Century), are not avail¬ 
able in a critical edition. Of the more than one hundred and fifty texts 
containing lives of the saints, less than half have been published. The Chefi - 
Minei (Menologion) of Metropolitan Macarius (16th Century) has not 
been published in full. The Life of Sergius of Radonezh , the most eminent 
Russian saint, has not been studied properly, and no critical edition exists. 

This article is concerned with Epiphanius the Wise, the author of the 
Life of St. Sergius of Radonezh and the Life of St. Stephen of Perm. Almost 
everything we know about the lives and deeds of these two saints we know 
from the works of Epiphanius. Epiphanius is the author of many hagio- 
graphical works which are among the most important in Old Russian litera¬ 
ture. For this reason alone he deserves the attention of scholars, but histories 
of literature usually devote only a few lines to him, or at most a page or two. 
Often he is reproached for the “excessive” ornamentation of his style. Klyu- 
chevsky, in his work on the lives of the Russian saints (1870), is the only 
one who justly, though briefly, notes the value and imposing factual content 
of the Lives written by Epiphanius. Unfortunately, the contents of the 
Lives failed to arouse Klyuchevsky’s interest. Before examining the material, 
he had assigned himself the impracticable task of utilizing the Old Russian 
saints’ lives as source material for the history of Russian colonization. But 
it is as impossible to write a history of colonization on the basis of the saints’ 
lives as it would be to write the history of a city from the records of the 
Dureau of motor vehicles. 

The editions of both the saints’ lives written by Epiphanius, the Life of 
?£. Sergius of Radonezh and the Life of St. Stephen of Perm , are, to put it 
nildly, not wholly satisfactory. The Life of St Stephen of Perm has been 
Dublished twice, but without critical analysis of the text. The edition of the 
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Life of St. Sergius of Radonezh is a disgraceful page in the history of Russian 
literature. Individual texts have been printed several times. Two different 
texts appeared in the September Chefi-Minei (1883). One of these was 
published twice by Archimandrite Leonid (in 1853 and in 1885). A short 
version was included in the Niconian Chronicle. According to information 
given in the Reports of the Academy of Sciences for 1893, Professor N. S. 
Tikhonravov prepared a collection of texts on the Life of St. Sergius. But 
when Tikhonravov died, in 1893, the Academy did not take the trouble to 
locate his manuscript, nor that portion which had already been printed. It 
was not until twenty-four years later (in 1916) that a number of copies, 
which had been preserved in the printing-house, were put together in 
brochure form and made public under a dual date (1892-1916). This edi¬ 
tion, however, did not even get into all the Russian university libraries. The 
brochure text contained three more redactions of the Life of St. Sergius. But 
even after the remains of Tikhonravov’s edition had been made public, schol¬ 
ars took on interest in the problems of the relation of the different redactions 
of the Life to one another. It was not until 1953 that V. P. Zubov’s article on 
the subject appeared, and he only poses problems without providing a 
definite solution to them. 1 

Several decades after its composition, the Life of St. Sergius was re-worked 
by that “literary serving-man,” Pachomius the Serb (Pachomius Logothetes), 
who labored in Russia for various patrons (Novgorod, Moscow, the Belooz- 
ersk Monastery, and the Monastery of St. Sergius). In this, as in all the 
rest of his reworkings of older compositions, Pachomius was more concerned 
with style than with content. He eliminated valuable factual details, and 
often added material which suited the interests of his patrons, e.g., patriotic 
legends in the spirit of Muscovite policy in Moscow or Novgorod policy in 
Novgorod. 2 In the extant redactions of the Life of St. Sergius, the works of 
Epiphanius, Pachomius and some later authors have been combined. The 
labor of future scholars ought to be devoted to ascertaining the share which 
each author had in the formation of the various versions. 

II. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries constituted an epoch which was 
filled with hope for the subsequent development of Russian cultural life. 
Russia had somewhat recovered from a heavy blow, the invasion of the 
Tartars. The oppressive consequences of this invasion lay not so much in 
the material havoc which it wrought; a number of territories and towns (e.g., 
Smolensk, Novgorod, Pskov) were not affected. It was far more significant 
that the Eastern Slavs found themselves cut off both from Byzantium, their 
main source of spiritual culture, and from Western Europe. The ties with 
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the West were not completely severed—this was true not only of the western 
principalities which had become a part of the Lithuanian state, but also of 
Novgorod, Pskov, Tver, and even Riazan—but their further development 
was placed in extreme jeopardy. Meanwhile, it was still essential that Russia 
have access either to the old sources of cultural values or to new ones. In 
spite of the great flowering of cultural life in the Kievan state, as well as in 
other principalities, during the period of the Xllth and XHIth centuries, 
the Eastern Slavs had not been able to achieve independance in their creative 
work. The search for cultural ties and sources continued during the course 
of the XIVth and XVth centuries. The final blow was delivered by the 
consolidation of the Muscovite autocracy in XVIth century, and particularly 
by the ideology of the spiritual autarchy of the Muscovite tsardom which 
materialized in the XVIth century. 

In the quest for cultural ties, the Eastern Slavs looked in various direc¬ 
tions, and to some extent to the West. It is hard to guess what the influence 
of a stronger tie with Western culture might have been. It is possible that it 
would have been negative. But certainly ties with the west would not neces¬ 
sarily have jeopardized the religious traditions of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. In fact, ties with the West were gradually restricted to borrowings 
in the sphere of material culture alone—except, one might say, for influences 
in the sphere of spiritual culture which were of a purely external character 
(e.g. translations from the Latin, arising from an ignorance of Greek). 
Instead of Constantinople, Mt. Athos, with the spiritual currents embodied 
in Hesychasm prevailing there, became the center of influence for Eastern 
Christianity. The influence of Hesychasm enriched the literature available 
in translation with a number of very valuable works. Eremitism, the most 
important of old Russian spiritual movements, very likely arose out of a 
certain, not yet fully elucidated, tie with Hesychasm. In connection with 
the movement of hermits, who made their way into the North and North¬ 
east of European Russia, attempts were made at missionary work among the 
Finnic tribes. “The Bulgarian Renaissance’’ of the XIVth century (the 
school of the Bulgarian Patriarch, Euthymius of Trnovo) was also connected 
with Hesychasm, and the attention of Russian scholars had been turned in 
this direction—although the Bulgarian influence was confined merely to 
borrowings of stylistic featues and orthography. The sects which were spring¬ 
ing up joined in the search for new paths, in particular the so-called “Judai- 
zers”. We have almost nothing but biased and hostile information about 
them (this includes the “sobriquet”), but it can be said that they were not 
an anti-Christian sect. While it is true that the “Judaizers” discovered new 
cultural sources (Arabic and Hebrew), their contribution was limited to the 
enrichment of the language in respect to terminology. 
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The literature of the XIVth and XVth centuries had new centers. Mos¬ 
cow as yet played almost no role. Novgorod and Pskov had less importance, 
while Tver and Rostov had more. But after the annexation of the prince¬ 
doms to Moscow, local literary monuments suffered a systematic destruction. 
Some of these works have been preserved only in single copies or in frag¬ 
ments, which were later absorbed into Muscovite revision. Of the literary 
works of Riazan and Smolensk, practically nothing remains. 3 

III. 

Epiphanius, like both of the saints whose Lives he wrote, championed at¬ 
tempts to carry on, or to resurrect and re-animate, the traditions of Eastern 
Christianity reflected in the monastic life and literature of Kievan Rus. 
Epiphanius was, perhaps, also familiar with the Hesychast movement, and 
he undoubtedly had a high regard for the eremitism of his time. Early echoes 
of “the Bulgarian Renaissance” are also discernible in his works, but general¬ 
ly speaking he did not adhere to any narrowly defined trend of thought. 
Although he developed his style by studying works of “the Bulgarian Renais¬ 
sance”, he used his sources creatively. It is sufficient to compare the Lives he 
wrote with the compositions of Pachomius to see that the ornate style of 
Epiphanius does not in the least impoverish the quality of his work. His 
primary concern was not with form per se, but rather with the perfection of 
form precisely for the purpose of communicating ideas persuasively and 
vividly. 

Neither of the works of Epiphanius was written until after Rostov had lost 
its independence. Epiphanius was a Rostov patriot, an enemy of Moscow, 
and in both the Lives he sometimes gives vent to his anti-Muscovite feelings. 
This was not blind tendentiousness. His criticism of Muscovite policy did not 
obstruct his understanding of the significance of Moscow in the life of the 
Church, and it saved his works from the fusion of politics and religion 
apparent in Muscovite literature since the end of the XVth century. This 
fusion appeared even in the works of Pachomius, written well before the end 
of the century, as a result of his acquiescence to the demands of his Moscow 
patrons. 

IV. 

To characterize Epiphanius as a writer, we have sufficient material, on 
the one hand, in his Life of St. Stephen of Perm, and on the other, in those 
parts of the Life of St. Sergius which we can ascribe with certainty to him. 

Let me briefly recall to mind the circumstances of the lives of the two 
saints, and also point out that almost everything we know about their lives 
and deeds comes from the works of Epiphanius. To the material given by 
Epiphanius, subsequent re-workings on the Life of St. Sergius add only a few 
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facts from the later history of the monasteries founded by St. Sergius and his 
disciples, plus a few pious or patriotic legends (in the Muscovite spirit), 
which only tend to distort the historical figure of St. Sergius. 

St. Stephen, Bishop of Perm, was the son of a cleric (perhaps a deacon, 
more probably a “psalomschic” or reader) in the town of Velikii Ustyug in 
the principality of Novgorod. He was probably born between 1320 and 
1340. Epiphanius met him in one of the monasteries of the town of Rostov, 
which St. Stephen had entered at a youthful age, and where he had dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his scholarly achievements (he knew Greek, and an- 
gaged in the pursuit of secular learning). While still in the monastery, 
Stephen decided to use his knowledge of the Finnish language for missionary 
work among the heathen Finns and Zyrians in “the Land of Perm.” With 
the blessing of his bishop, he went out to these tribes. The first thing he did 
was devise an alphabet for “the Permian language” and then translate the 
Gospels and essential liturgical texts. The preaching of Stephen was success¬ 
ful. Some time afterwards, he decided to go to see the Metropolitan in 
Moscow to ask him to appoint a bishop in the Land of Perm. The Metropoli¬ 
tan ordained Stephen himself as the bishop. Stephen died in Moscow at the 
time of his second journey there much later, in 1396. 

St. Sergius was the son of a Rostov boyar, and was of the same age as St. 
Stephen. After the brutal devastation of the principality of Rostov by Mos¬ 
cow, the parents of St. Sergius (his secular name was Bartholomew) fled to 
Radonezh. After the death of his parents, and while still a child, the pious 
Bartholomew embraced the heroic life of the hermit and retired with one of 
his brothers deep in an impenetrable forest, where he spent some years in 
solitude—although his brother, unable to bear “the cruel life,” quickly 
deserted him. Afterwards, other hermits began to come to him. The result 
was that a monastery arose, which, even in the lifetime of St. Sergius, became 
a center of Russian monastic life and the “mother” of a number of other 
monasteries. St. Sergius, just as St. Cyril of the Belozersky Monastery, re¬ 
vived the best traditions of ancient monasticism. His monastery, as hegumen 
of which he died in 1392, later on became the famous Troitsko-Sergievskaya 
Lavra. In all likelihood, Epiphanius spent a number of years in the mon¬ 
astery of St. Sergius. 

V. 

It is the composition, the construction, of the two Lives which first attracts 
our attention. Historians of literature have reproached Epiphanius for his 
“digressions” from the basic function of biography pertaining to the lives of 
saints. However, the Lives by Epiphanius, like many ancient hagiographical 
writings, are not biographies at all in the modem sense of the word. In his 
Lives, Epiphanius wishes to combine factual material with instruction and 
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edification. He therefore interweaves his exposition with prayers, pious re¬ 
flections, and instructions put into the mouths of saints or other persons. He 
also includes religious lyrics in his narrative. But the inclusion of all these 
things does not destroy the organic character of the work. The “digressions” 
of Epiphanius have a definite purpose—to explain to the reader the meaning 
of the deeds of the saint, and to point out ties with ancient Christian tradi¬ 
tion, and more particularly, with the Gospels. But neither in his exposition 
nor in his digressions does this writer limit himself simply to elaborate phrases 
or “word-braiding.” Ornate form is always for him only a means to com¬ 
municate specific content to the reader, to attract and arouse, to lend plas¬ 
ticity to the content which is being communicated, to make an impression 
on the reader. The dry exposition of the biography of a saint cannot grip 
the attention of the reader and fix things in his memory as successfully as an 
exposition which makes use of the devices of literary artistry. 

In order to reveal the importance which structure has in Epiphanius’ 
works, let us consider the plan of his Life of St. Stephen. Epiphanius depicts 
the life of St. Stephen in detail only for the period of his missionary activity. 
Wishing, however, to make clear to the reader the significance of the deeds 
of St. Stephen, he interrupts his exposition with extensive digressions, which 
closely touch upon the basic subject of the saint’s life from the viewpoint of 
structure. He speaks in detail about the Land of Perm, about the significance 
of the alphabet invented by St. Stephen and about St. Stephen’s translations. 
The plan of the saint’s life is carefully drawn up. The basic narrative con¬ 
cerning his missionary work is inserted within a triple frame of narration 
dealing with the youth of the saint, his death, the discussion of the mission 
and a lyrical effusion. The plan of the Life is as follows: 

1. Introduction: Traditional Address to the Reader on the Significance of 

Hagiographical Literature. 

2. Childhood and Youth of St. Stephen. 

3. The Land of Perm and Its Inhabitants. 

4. Missionary Activity of St. Stephen. 

5. The Permian Alphabet and Discussion of Its Importance . 

6. Death of St. Stephen. 

7. Lyrical Conclusion. Three Laments for the Saint. 

The outside part, the frame, is finished with no less elaborate care than the 
picture inserted within it. The Introduction is an address by the author to 
the reader. Here Epiphanius employs the traditional techniques, the “com¬ 
monplaces” (Gr. Tones) recommended by ancient poetics for introductions. 
But even these traditional techniques he varies and fashions into an intricate 
and harmonious whole. Of the causes which impelled him to write this Life, 
he says: “It is proper to listen to stories about the lives of worthy men and 
to write them down so that we can remember them, which . . . yields no 
small profit both to audience and narrator.” In the Life of St. Sergius, he 
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goes on to add to this “commonplace” the figure borrowed from Basil the 
Great, “I wish to write not on parchment but on the hearts” of the readers. 
He does not wish to be likened to “the slothful servant” of the Gospels; con¬ 
sequently, he submits to the “insatiable” desire by which he was “torment¬ 
ed,” and even “possessed,” to tell the story of the life of an ascetic hero 
whom he reveres. Instead of the traditional pagan appeal to the Muses, 
Epiphanius beseeches aid from the Lord in order that he may worthily 
carry out his intention. Finally, he also employs the usual tonos of modesty, 
and asks to be forgiven for his “crudity, unskillfulness, witlessness and im¬ 
potence.” He adds that “it is too much for a little man to carry an immense 
and heavy load,” but that he wishes to convey something to his readers, even 
though it be “little from much.” 

Much more original is his conclusion to the Life of St. Stephen with a 
eulogy which contains three lyrical laments for the saint—a form which is 
often used in Old Russian literary works. One may suppose that Epiphanius 
is utilizing a popular tradition, but the influence of Byzantine models is also 
probable, e.g., Symeon Metaphrastes’ “Lament of the Mother of God for 
Christ.” Epiphanius constructs his laments so as to avoid repetition. He 
writes the lament of the Permian church for its deceased first bishop in the 
form of a wife’s lament for her husband, and the lament of the “men of 
Perm” in the form of a children’s lament for their dead father. A lyrical 
lament of the author himself concludes the whole work. 

Into the frame of Introduction and Conclusion, Epiphanius inserts factual 
information pointing to the significance of the mission and the significance 
of a liturgy and Holy Scripture in the local language. He makes use of the 
literature dealing with the mission of Cyril and Methodius. Of course, in 
discussing the significance of the mission, he also draws upon Holy Scripture. 
The devices employed in his interpretation are purely artistic. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, at one point he retells, almost in the words of the evangelist, the 
Parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard. Skipping over to the last episode 
of the parable, when the master comes to the market place for the last time 
and sees laborers standing there idle, Epiphanius puts into the mouth of the 
master these words: “Why do you stand here idle, men of Perm?” By this 
single turn of phrase, he enables the reader to understand with full clarity 
the meaning of the parable—the calling of individual men and of whole 
peoples to Christianity. 

Epiphanius displays his greatest narrative artistry in the central parts of 
his saints’ lives—in the narratives about the mission of St. Stephen, and 
about St. Sergius’ deeds as a hermit. He presents pictures which, by their 
breadth and by the brilliance of their separate details, deeply impress the 
consciousness of the reader and are retained in his memory (this was es- 
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pecially true of readers in his time, who were inclined to read slowly and 
attentively). Each detail is carefully polished and included in the narrative 
specifically to retard the speed of narration and make it more vivid. 

Almost all the episodes of the story of St. Stephen’s mission could be taken 
as examples of this sort of narrative. Such are the separate scenes of the 
sermons of St. Stephen, around whom congregated a little band of Christian 
converts—and around them heathens with clubs, waiting for an occasion to 
fall upon the preacher. Stephen spoke expressively and with humor of these 
primitive but peaceful hunters and fishermen. A characteristic of Stephen is 
shown by the complaint of these Zyrians that he gave them no cause for 
attacking him. 

“He has a bad character (habit) : he himself does not start fights. . . If 
he ventured to start the slaughter himself, we would tear him to pieces. . . 
but he is forebearing, and we do not know what can be undertaken against 
him. . . He has not said an evil word to any one of us, he has not turned 
his countenance from us, he has not quarreled with us, he has not contended 
with us, but has endured everything with joy.” 

The characterization of the people, of their life, manners and customs, is 
given not so much by straight description as by what has been interwoven 
into the narrative about the attempts of the sorcerer Pam to struggle against 
the ever-growing influence of the saint. Pam appeals to his fellow tribesmen 
in a long speech. Epiphanius has him speak in the Russian vernacular, with 
proverbs and even rhymes, and interlards his speech with arguments specific¬ 
ally intended to appeal to the primitive hunter. Pam reminds the Zyrians of 
how successful their hunts always were because of the favor of the many gods 
worshipped by them. He enumerates the kinds of hunting and the varieties 
of fur-bearing animals. In contrast to the Zyrians, who engage the bear face 
to face, the Russian Christians go out in crowds against bears. Sometimes 
they bring back a bearskin, but sometimes they come back “having been left 
with empty hands.” Against the background of these arguments, Stephen’s 
sermon takes on the spirit of a polemic, not only against Zyrian heathenism 
(which would hardly have been particularly interesting to the Zyrians), but 
also against any materialistic attitude towards the Faith, even on the part 
of those who consider themselves Christians. Pam challenges Stephen to a 
competitive ordeal—to pass unharmed through a blazing fire. When Stephen 
is ready to meet this challenge, Pam becomes frightened and declares to the 
assembled people: “I learned many cunning arts: I can cast spells, practice 
magic, and play the sorcerer, but this I did not learn from my father.” 
Stephen then most aptly replies: “In childhood and youth I learned from 
my Father how to charm . . . fire and water.” The Zyrians shrink from the 
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sorcerer and are ready to put him to death, but Stephen protects him and 
lets him go. 

Into the narrative of St. Sergius’ life as a hermit, Epiphanius interweaves 
precepts, in the form of a dialogue between Sergius and the hegumen who 
ordained him, about the difficulties of the heroic life of the hermit. “Who 
can describe,” he exclaims, “his solitude, and his boldness, and the incessant 
prayer which he perpetually directs to the Lord, and his ardent tears, and 
the weeping of his soul, and the nightly vigils, and the lamentations of his 
heart, and the standing without ever sitting, and the diligent reading, and 
the frequent kneelings, and the hunger, and the thirst, and the sleeping on 
the ground, and the poverty, and the lack of everything?” And along with 
all this, the terrors of the wilderness abode—“the assaults of the demons, 
visible and invisible struggles, the attempts by devils to intimidate, diabolical 
visions, the terrors of solitude, the expectation of unexpected difficulties, the 
appearance of savage beasts and their violent attacks. . .” The demons 
appear to the saint in the guise of brigands and try to persuade him to aban¬ 
don that place, frightening him with pictures of possible dangers: “Run 
from here as quickly as ever you can!” are the concluding words of their 
speech. But the saint stays on. 

Epiphanius characterizes the eremitic life of St. Sergius by means of a 
narrative in which the basic features of the author’s literary art, and in 
particular his art of retarded narrative, are strikingly revealed. This is the 
story of the saints peaceful companionship with a bear. 

“As I have already said,” Epiphanius writes, “at that time there were 
many savage beasts in the wilderness. They passed by in herds, or in small 
groups, by twos and threes, and sometimes one by one, also, howling as they 
went. Some of them passed by at a distance, while others drew near to the 
blessed one and encircled him; they even nuzzled him. One beast from 
among them, a bear, got into the habit of coming to the holy man. When 
the holy man perceived that the beast came to him with no evil intent, but 
in order to get a little food from him, he then began to take a little chunk 
of bread out to him from his cell and lay it on a stump or a log, in order 
that the beast, coming as was his wont, might find food already prepared for 
him, take it in his jaws, and go away. Sometimes, if there was not sufficient 
bread, so that the beast who had come as was his wont did not find his 
chunk of bread, then he would not go away for a long while, but would 
stand looking here and there like a stern creditor who wants to get what is 
owed him. If there was only one chunk of bread, then the blessed one was 
obliged to divide it into two pieces, so that he could keep one for himself 
and proffer the other to the beast. . . Often there was not daily bread at 
all, and if such a thing happened, then both Sergius and the beast went 
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hungry. But sometimes the blessed one disdained himself and himself went 
hungry. If he had only one piece of bread, then he gave it to the beast and 
considered it very much better to eat nothing that day than to offend the 
beast and leave him without food. And the beast came not once, and not 
twice, but for a long time every day during the course of many years.” 

One may consider certain episodes of Epiphanius’ saints’ lives as super¬ 
fluous or insufficiently edifying, but it is impossible to deny the brilliance of 
his graphic mode of thought and his art in communicating his thoughts and 
conceptions in plastic forms. Epiphanius had no desire to be an historian and 
a biographer. It is possible that his work as a hagiographer leaves much to 
be desired, but he was undoubtedly a talented writer, whose works belong 
with the best literary monuments of his time. 

VI. 

The works of Epiphanius exhibit not only harmony of composition and 
narrative artistry; he pays close attention to words, and is a master of “fili- 
greed” ornamentation in his discourses. In this respect he has few equals 
among Old Russian writers. It is not known whether Epiphanius learned 
literary techniques only from examples and specimens, or whether he was 
acquainted with theoretical works on poetics. The first such work appeared 
in Russian in an Izbornik [Anthology] in 1073. In any case, his language 
is rich in tropes and figures, skillfully and felicitously used. His similes, meta¬ 
phors, and series of antitheses are always clear and sometimes original. His 
vocabulary is extremely rich, and he employs a series of synonyms, each of 
which is more forceful than the one before. He often uses rhetorical ques¬ 
tions, and he inserts into his account dialogues and speeches by the pro¬ 
tagonists. He does not neglect the aural aspect of his speeches. He stresses 
rhythm by repetition. For example, in order to intensify the impression of the 
boldness of St. Stephen’s undertakings, he gives an account of the traditions 
of those lands in which the Apostles preached, and concludes the phrase 
about the sermon of each of the Apostles with the very same words: “But 
he was not in the Land of Perm.” He loves alliteration and paronomasia. 
The literary style which Epiphanius employed should be given further in¬ 
vestigation, particularly with regard to his skillful use of various literary 
devices. In any event, but for the work of Epiphanius, we would have had 
only very meager information concerning St. Sergius, and almost no in¬ 
formation concerning St. Stephen of Perm. 

VII. 

It is worth noting that Epiphanius wrote his saints’ lives at a time when 
neither ascetic had yet been recognized as a saint by ecclesiastical canons 
(he himself avoids using the word saint). So much the bolder then, were 
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his hagiographical works, and so much the greater his merit in the history 
of the Russian Church. Without his saints 5 lives we would have considerably 
less factual material about two great ascetics of the XIVth century. About 
St. Stephen in particular, we would have only extremely meager data. His 
aparchy (diocese) lasted only a few generations after his death, and his 
translations were systematically destroyed later on, when the problem of 
Christianizing the primitive peoples was replaced in the XVIth century by 
the problem of Russianizing them. 

From the literary point of view, we ought to recognize Epiphanius as a 
remarkable writer. The chief virtue of his works is that he succeeded in 
uniting ornate style with the transmission of rich factual material and relig¬ 
ious precepts. One must admit that, in writing the biographies of two re¬ 
markable saints of the Russian Church, he did not show himself to be a 
“slothful servant. 55 Of course, it can be maintained that, from the point of 
view of hagiography, his works are inferior to two other very remarkable 
hagiographical works of Old Russian literature, the writings of the Holy 
Nestor of the Cave Monastery: The Life of Boris and Gleb , and, in partic¬ 
ular, The Life of St. Theodosius of the Cave Monastery . But the hagio- 
grapher is always subject to the prevailing literary influences of his time, and 
Epiphanius possessed sufficient quality to make him an outstanding literary 
figure of his epoch. No one can doubt his learning in the area of literary 
stylistics and his general erudition. He knew the Chronicles, Holy Scripture, 
and the lives of saints in translation and in the original. It is curious that he 
treats with particular regard the Life of St. Theodosius of the Cave Mon¬ 
astery and also the saint who exerted unquestionable influence on Theodos¬ 
ius, the Palestinian St. Sabbas. He was familiar with the literature about the 
mission of Cyril and Methodius to the Slavs. 

His works might be more appreciated if we compared them with the 
hagiographical works of subsequent epochs. The lives of hermits of the 
XVIth century are excessively short and dry. The saints 5 lives by Pachomius 
the Serb are characterized by disregard for factual material (the Life of St. 
Cyril of the Belozersky Monastery is an exception). The saints 5 lives of the 
school of Metropolitan Macarius often merely repeat hagiographical schem¬ 
ata, and for this reason alone arouse doubt about their value as historical 
evidence. Other saints 5 lives of the XVIth century re-work fabulous, and 
sometimes sensational, material (Mercurius of Smolensk, whom an angel 
beheads, according to one variant of the saint’s life—cf. the Life of John of 
Novgorod) . Some saints 5 lives (partly those by lay authors, e.g. Tuchkov) 
show the use of hagiography for political propaganda (the re-working of the 
Life of Michael Klopsky) . And above all, the ornate style begins to shut out 
factual material, and after that religous content, too. If it is true that Epiph- 
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anius is representative of that same style, then as far as he is concerned it is 
impossible to employ in a negative sense that expression beloved of Pachom- 
ius the Serb—“word-braiding” or “crown-braiding.” Epiphanius did indeed 
“braid crowns” for the saints. Later writers, however, too often took the 
flowers for their crowns from fields foreign to religious literature—from 
folklore, apocrypha and popular legend, not distinguished by depth of relig¬ 
ious understanding. 

Among saints lives as yet unpublished, there may prove to be pearls of 
literary art. Unfortunately, neither historians of literature nor theologians 
in Russia have accomplished the tasks before them in the area of hagio¬ 
graphy. The lives of a number of indubitable ascetics, such as Nil Sorsky, 
have sometimes remained unwritten. Today one may dream of literary vers¬ 
ions of the old saints 5 lives which do not distort the contents and which are 
not paraphrases, but whether there are many or few of these books on the 
saints’ lives, those written by Epiphanius the Wise dealing with St. Stephen 
and St. Sergius undoubtedly and inevitably belong among them.. 4 

NOTES 

1. The Life of St . Stephen of Perm , ed. N. Kostomarov in Pamyatniki staroi russkoi 
literatury [Monuments of Old Russian Literature], Vol. IV (St. Petersburg, 1861); 
and separately, ed. V. Druzhinin in Izd. Arkheograficheskoi Komissi [Publications 
of the Archaeographical Commission] (St. Petersburg, 1897). The literature dealing 
with the Life written by Epiphanius consists of two items: an essay by Shestakov in 
Uchenye zapiski Kazanskogo universiteta [Journal of the University of Kazan], Part 
I, 1868, and the book by V. Lytkin, Permskie pis’mena [Letters of Perm] (Moscow 
& Leningrad, 1953). 

The Life of St. Sergius in various redactions has been published in the following 
editions: ed. Archimandrite Leonid (Troitsko-Sergievskaya Lavra, 1853); in the 
Velikie Chet’i-Minei [Great Menologion] for September 25-30 (St. Petersburg, 1883); 
ed. Archimandrite Leonid in Pamyatniki drevnei pis’mennosti [Monument of Early 
Literature], Vol. LVIII (St. Petersburg, 1885), a reprint of the text of his ed. of 
1853; N. Tikhonravov, Drevnie zhitiya sv . Sergiya Radonezhskogo [Early Lives of 
St. Sergius of Radonezh] (Moscow, 1892-1916); for the text of the Chronicle of 
Nikon, see Polnoe sobranie russkikh letopisei [Complete Collection of Russian Chron¬ 
icles], XI, 127 ff. 

On Epiphanius 5 Life of St. Sergius, see V.O. Klyuchevsky, Drevnerusskie zhitiya 
svyatykh kak istoricheskii istochnik [Old Russian Lives of the Saints as Historical 
Source Material] (Moscow, 1871); V.P. Zubov, “Epiphanii Premudryi i Pakhomii 
serb 5 ’ [Epiphanius the Wise and Pachomius the Serb] in Trudy otdela drevne-russkoi 
literatury Akademii Nauk SSSR [Transactions of the Old Russian Literature Section 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR], Vol. IX (1953). Works about St. Sergius 
(Kluchevsky, E. Golubinsky, S. Bulgakov, G.P. Fedotov, and others) have almost 
nothing to say about his biographer, Epiphanius. 

2. See V. Yablonsky, Pakhomii Serb i ego agiographi-cheskie pisaniya [Pachomius 
the Serb and His Hagiographical Writings] (St. Petersburg, 1908). 

3. For more detailed information on the history of Russian literature and the Rus¬ 
sian mind in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, see my forth-coming Istoriya rus¬ 
skoi literatury: Xl-XVIII vv. [History of Russian Literature: XI-XVIII cent.]. 

4. For certain more detailed analyses of Epiphanius 5 style, see Part V. Chtp. IV, 
Paragraphs 7 and 8, of my Istoriya cited in the preceding note. 

At the present one may find help in the manual of Professor N.K. Gudzy, History 
of Early Russian Literature. Translated from the Second Russian edition by Susan 
Wilbur Jones. Introduction by Gleb Struve. The Macmillan Company. New York, 
1949. 
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The ‘Five-Spot’ Church 

Kenneth John Gonant 
-I- 

The piatiglavie (literally “five-forehead”) church, which is so familiar in 
the Greek and Slavic lands, is so little understood by Christians in the West 
that it hardly seems churchly to them. Yet the long historical development 
which produced it is quite as logical as that which gave us the Gothic cathe¬ 
dral. Indeed, identical general principles of evolution determined both the 
Gothic and the Graeco-Slavic styles of church architecture, and the obvious 
differences arise only from the fact that the two processes start with contrast¬ 
ing basic engineering units or “structural kernels” in the fabric. 

Ultimately the development in both cases rests upon achievements in 
vaulting which can be traced back to the fourth millenium before Christ in 
Mesopotamia. As long ago as 3500 B.C. the main chamber of the Queen’s 
grave at Ur of the Chaldees was covered by a tunnel, or barrel vault, except¬ 
ional in that it was rounded off over the corners at the ends. With the pass¬ 
age of time the simple barrel vault became usual, and by the third century 
B.C. it had been introduced from the East into Latium, where it became the 
typical Roman vault, and had a far-reaching effect on Roman architecture 
and all of its later derivatives. 

In applying it to places of public assembly, where it often had to be sus¬ 
tained on piers rather than walls, the Roman architectural genius developed 
this type of vault before the beginning of our era by cutting it up into in¬ 
dividual bays by ribs, and occasionally (as at the Tabularium in Rome) by 
having the curve of the barrel rise from all four sides of each bay to form a 
sort of square dome, shaped like a square umbrella. It was called a “cloister” 
vault. About 50 A.D. a much better type of bay, the groin vault, was created 
by having two barrels mutually cut across each other in the bay. This ar¬ 
rangement results in four arches—one on each side of the bay—with the 
vault mass curving down diagonally, as a projecting angle or “groin”, into 
each of the four corners of the bay. Groin vaults are easy to abut at the cor¬ 
ners, and they may readily be multiplied over areas of any reasonable size 
and shape. These favorable characteristics led to the choice of the groin vault 
by the Gothic engineers, who achieved spectacular effects of lightness and 
grace with it after their thin vaulting webs, clever rib system, and efficient 
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flying buttresses had been evolved. The typical Gothic building stretches out 
longitudinally by repeating the ribbed groin-vaulted bays, but their con¬ 
struction made possible a striking emphasis on the vertical structural lines, 
especially in the nave bays, which thus joined the inspiring uprush of the 
buttresses, pinnacles, towers, and spires. 

Byzantine architecture and its derivatives are based on the dome, which 
does not require so much, or such highly articulated, abutment. Utilitarian 
domes (over wells and granaries) occur in Mesopotamia and Egypt as early 
as the second millenium before Christ, and during the first millennium there 
was an increasing use of them in the Near East. By 800 B.C. they were being 
multiplied to cover larger areas than single domes could compass, and in the 
course of the next 1100 years the domes, and this mode of using them, spread 
to Persia and the Roman Empire. 

From the beginning of our era the Romans had such conspicuous success 
with single large domes that scant notice is usually given to their skillful and 
effective use of smaller domes, which surely deserves further study. It may 
be said that by the time of Diocletian the Roman engineers were almost at 
the threshold of Byzantine architecture, for they had discovered how to make 
practical use of repeated dome-like vaults in momumental architecture. The 
most useful example of this, the terrace of the so-called Palace of Diocletian 
at Nicomedia, is a ruin. Yet its scheme of repeating square vaulting bays is 
perfectly clear. A quadrille of square piers supported a system of segmental 
arches, marking out the square bays. In each bay a triangular filling, called 
a “squinch”, crept up diagonally along the arches from each comer, reducing 
the square area to an octagon; and there, in each bay, an octagonal cloister 
vault (shaped rather like an eight-sided umbrella) was built. Fill above the 
shell of the vault brought the platform to an even level over the whole series 
of repeating bays. 

If, indeed, the Palace dates from Diocletian’s time (as generally supposed) 
the vaulting is an interesting forerunner of the consistent Byzantine use of 
domes on pendentives. In the course of the fifth century, Roman architecture 
was presumably strongly influenced by the brick vaulting with thin shells 
which had been built without centering, very cleverly, in Mesopotamia since 
the second millennium before Christ. When this procedure came to the 
Empire from the East, it was natural to build vault-parts with domed surfaces 
as in the East. In the case of vaults like those of the terrace at Nicomedia, 
this would automatically produce domes on pendentives—the most im¬ 
portant, without question, of the Byzantine vaulting forms. By the year 500 
A.D., other types of Roman vaults show the influence. For example, pen¬ 
dentives were often carried up and over without a break to form “pen- 
dentive domes;” groin vaults become “domed groin vaults,” bowed upward 
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to form quasi-domes for greater strength and easier construction. Even 
barrel vaults were similarly handled, taking the warped shape of the top 
crust of a loaf of bread after the heels have been cut off. It is impossible to 
follow this engineering evolutioin in detail, owing to lost monuments. The 
same thing is true of interesting developments in vaulting with auxiliary ribs, 
which also appear in Roman work in archaic form well before Diocletian’s 
reign. Preserved monuments show that skillful, imaginative, and even fanci¬ 
ful combinations of vaulting were increasingly used. 

It is important to note that the adoption of vaulting built in thin shells 
of domed form, with double curvature like that of an egg-shell, cut down 
both weight and thrusts. The set of four enclosing arches of a typical bay 
was sufficient to absorb the thrusts of the domed-up vault between them. 
Such bays could be very neatly repeated in covering large areas. The name 
of domed cross or domed cross unit is applied to them because the square 
domed area plus the four supporting arch bands make a cross in plan. The 
enclosing arches which absorb the thrust in a domed cross unit have become 
as characteristic of Byzantine design as spur and flying buttresses are char¬ 
acteristic of Gothic design. 

This light, vaulted construction had important corollaries. Even where the 
vaults covered large areas, the supporting piers could be relatively moderate 
in size. Where the light vaults were small in size, columnar shafts were suffi¬ 
cient to sustain them. Four columns, set forward from the corners, could 
carry the whole middle part of the vault of a fair-sized church. 

This remarkable structural development made it possble to apply such 
vaults successfully to the contruction of basilican churches, which thus, 
shortly before or after the year 500 A.D., were for the first time satisfactorily 
built as fireproof buildings with good lighting. A large domed cross unit with 
a clearstory would cover the greater part of the nave of such a “domed 
basilica,” carried on piers; a short barrel vault would cover the remainder 
of the nave, and smaller vaults, carried in part on columns, would cover the 
aisles. 

The whole of this wonderful development was brought into focus in the 
First Golden Age of Byzantine architecture with the construction of the 
Cathedral of St. Sophia in Constantinople (532-37 and 558-63). This great 
building epitomized more than two hundred years of Roman structural pro¬ 
gress under Oriental influences, but in such dynamic form that its design 
and structure influenced Orthodox, Armenian, and Moslem religious archi¬ 
tecture for many centuries, and there are even cases where it has influenced 
modem architectural works. Thus Byzantine architecture was bom, so to 
speak, with a domed cross unit in it; and this motive, being basic, has per¬ 
sisted throughout the history of Byzantine architecture. 
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St. Sophia’s main dome carries on the tradition of the great Roman domed 
spaces, and the tradition of the “domed basilicas”. Its importance for later 
times lies in the fact that it is a ribbed dome—the first highly characterized 
example of ribbed vaulting on a grand scale. As such, it contributed to the 
development of ribbed construction by the Armenians and the Moslems. Its 
clearstory, which originally had forty openings, is the most notable example 
of its kind. The system of great hemicycles which support the dome is carried 
on piers, but within them the smaller vaults are sustained by columns, which 
form a screen separating the nave from the aisles and galleries. 

It is in the aisles and galleries that St. Sophia looks toward the future of 
Byzantine architecture, for these later works are structurally best understood 
as clever complexes of repetitive domed cross units. These units appear in the 
design of St. Sophia in interesting and varied forms, which betoken a perfect 
understanding of their capabilities and a fine bravura in handling them. 
Merely repeating the units would be no more than engineering, but variety 
and compositional emphasis make the vaulting in St. Sophia a work of art. 
The aisle units have domed-up groin vaults; the individual bays of the gal¬ 
leries have pendentive domes; all have columnar supports. The pairs of 
units flanking the great dome are ingeniously interpenetrated, showing an 
inventive use of the domed cross unit; those at the corners of the Church are 
larger, because of the plan, and thus the corner domes of the galleries ac¬ 
centuate the angles of the building and compose handsomely with the great 
dome. These comer domes, on both levels, are penetrated by the minor 
interior hemicycles in clever fashion. Since all of this vaulting (except the 
huge main dome) could be raised without exterior buttressing, the exterior 
walls were built with relatively thin sheets of masonry pierced by a multitude 
of windows. The resulting interior illumination is extraordinarily beautiful. 
In fact, the whole composition has always been a cause for wonderment, and 
it is an anticlimax to call it by its structural name—a remarkable synthesis 
of seventeen domed cross units , seven hemicycles, with auxiliary barrel and 
domed groin vaulting. 

The component structural elements of St. Sophia continued to be used 
in Byzantine architecture. From them, in the Second Golden Age, two new 
and well-known church types were created. Less ambitious than St. Sophia, 
these types of “Middle Byzantine” designs have had a long and interesting 
history of their own. 

By inventive, logical augmentation of the four-column domed cross unit , 
the four-column church was created—the corners kept low, building up 
through a cross of barrel vaulting and pendentives to a central dome on a 
high drum. Such churches have three terminal apses at the East. The oldest 
preserved examples date from the early part of the tenth century. Artistically, 
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structurally, and acoustically, they have been abidingly successful. Over the 
centuries myriads of these churches have been built, and the type is to be 
found in every land where the Orthodox church is well represented. 

Less numerous, almost equally wide in distribution, and more spectacular 
in its development was the Quincunx , or Five-spot , type of church, so called 
from the arrangement in plan of its five domes. It stems from St. Sophia, 
the patriarchal cathedral, and its first conspicuous example was probably 
the New Church of the Palace (Nea Ekklesia, built by Basil I about 880). 
It was long believed that the famous dedication sermon of Photius, preached 
on May 1, 881, applied to this building; but it is now assigned rather to a 
Chapel of the Virgin elsewhere in the Sacred Palace, smaller, and perhaps 
a four-column structure. The forms of Nea Ekklesia may be inferred from 
contemporary churches, from substructures, and from particulars regarding 
the church noted in the Book of Ceremonies. 

It will be remembered (as noted above) that the domed cross units at the 
comers of St. Sophia are larger than the other lateral elements. In con¬ 
sequence the corner domes of St. Sophia are prominent in the silhouette of 
the building and, with the principal dome, are arranged in plan like the 
five-spot of a deck of cards. This scheme, simplified, resulted in the Quincunx 
or Five-spot church, the unsuspected (and in its later forms hardly recogniz¬ 
able) progeny of the Great Church. The Fives pot church may or may not 
be provided with galleries. Like St. Sophia, its interior has a terminal apse, 
but the Five-spot church has flanking apses in addition. It may have lateral 
exterior galleries, as did the Nea Ekklesia and several others among the early 
examples. St. Theodosia (GulDjami) in Constantinople, dated about 1000, 
does not possess the lateral galleries; nevertheless, it is the best preserved of 
these churches. 

Though it had only one quarter the area of St. Sophia, and a main dome 
spanning only 30 feet, Nea Ekklesia was a very conspicuous building. Where¬ 
as the chief parts of the Sacred Palace and St. Sophia were at the top of the 
Acropolis, about 120 feet above sea level, Nea Ekklesia was the southermost 
of a dramatic parallel line of smaller buildings, on a terraced shelf about 70 
feet above the water. In passing the House of Justinian on the way to the 
Golden Horn, one would see it standing up boldly on its projecting terrace. 
In the striking phrase of Ernst Diez, “its glittering metal domes announced 
the splendor of the capital to approaching ships”. The glittering metal was 
in the form of gilded bronze tiles, laid in all probability on the structural 
domes, enhancing their picturesque silhouette. 

The idea that the minor domes in surviving Middle Byzantine buildings 
of Constantinople which are related to the Nea were tall in proportion, or 
that they possessed clearstories is unwarranted. The Nea had interior gal- 
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PLATE I. St. Theodosia, Constantinople . 

Restored view from the south-east (K.J.C.) 

PLATE II. Interior of St. Theodosia (Guldjami), 
Constantinople 

PLATE III. St. Sophia, Kiev. 

The original building, from the east, be¬ 
fore it was augmented by additional lateral 
galleries and porches. 

PLATE IV. St. Sophia, Novgorod. 

View showing the stair turret, west of the 
nucleus of the Five-spot church. 

PLATE V. Cathedral of the Assumption, from the 
northeast, Vladimir. 

PLATE VI. Longitudinal section of the Cathedral of 
the Assumption, Moscow. 

PLATE VII. Church of St. John the Baptist, Yaroslave- 
Tolchkovo. 

PLATE VIII. Ryazan Cathedral, from the west. 
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PLATE IX. St. Sophia, Constantinople, restored. 

(Upper) From the south-east (KJ.C.) 
(Lower) Corresponding analytical per¬ 
spective (KJ.C.) 

PLATE X. Nea Ekklesia, Constantinopie, restored. 

(Upper) From the south-east, (KJ.C.) 
(Lower) Corresponding analytical section 
(K.J.C.) 

(Same scale as PLATE IX) 

PLATE XI. Nea Ekklesia, Constantinople 
Plan in part conjectural 

PLATE XII. Desyatinnaya Church, Kiev 
Plan in part conjectural 
(Same scale as PLATE XI) 

PLATE XIII. Desyatinnaya Church, Kiev. 

Conjectural restoration of original build¬ 
ing, with hypothetical original porches; 
also, perspective floor of later extensions 

(K.J.C.) 
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leries, but the second-story chapels on the east sides of them were not of 
special importance. It seems most likely that they and their domes were re¬ 
latively low, like those of St. Theodosia. But these domes carried the germ of 
the bold and dramatic Russian piatiglavie; the development is one of the 
remarkable manifestations of Russian dramatic imagination. 

-II- 

We are now able to point out the beginning of the development of this 
Five-spot plan for it has become clear through excavations in Kiev and in¬ 
vestigations in Constantinople that the Grand Prince Vladimir obtained the 
plan of his Desyatinnaya Church, as well as his bride, from the Sacred 
Palace in Tsargrad. 

The plan of Nea Ekklesia in Constantinople, which I present here, was 
carefully studied out with reference to the still existing substructures of the 
church, recognized by the late E. Mamboury, the most assiduous contemp¬ 
orary student of Byzantine remains. The plan is also based on a careful col¬ 
lateral study of St. Mary Panchrantos (908), which had certain features in 
common with the Nea, and of St. Theodosia (which is later), as well as on 
studies of the relevant passages in the Book of Ceremonies. 

Now, this plan is almost identical to that of the Desyatinnaya in Kiev 
(991) as revealed by recent excavations, except that the Desyatinnaya was 
soon augmented by a spacious axial porch, and later by lateral buttressing 
porches. But the kernel of the design is that of Nea Ekklesia. By the time the 
Desyatinnaya was rebuilt by Greek craftsmen following a fire of 1017, if not 
before, it was a Five-spot church, the first one in Russia. Moreover, because 
of the less brilliant northern climate, the church needed windows in all of 
its five domes, and it is likely that the Disyatinnaya was the first Five-spot 
church to have this feature. There were windows in all five domes of Cherni¬ 
gov cathedral (c.l034^f), which closely resembled the Desyatinnaya in plan. 

Thus masonry church architecture in Russia was bom, so to speak, with 
a Five-spot in it, and the motif was never subsequently lost or forgotten. This 
theme came to be basic in the greater princely churches of Russia. St. Sophia 
in Kiev, with its wonderful cluster of thirteen domes, all with clearstories 
(1037 ff), is the most powerful augmentation of the Five-spot scheme ever 
built. It has a strong local savor. With St. Sophia in Novogord (1045), the 
Five-spot church is quite at home in Russia. The main mass of St. Sophia 
has become blocky, almost as if it were inspired by log-built forms; there were 
three ample porches like the one at the Desyatinnaya in Kiev, the second and 
third at Novgorod lying on a transverse axis. The five domes here, on tall 
drums with tall windows, give the un-Byzantine impression of a cluster, as 
at St. Sophia in Kiev. At an early period, if not originally, the masonry domes 
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were protected (as is necessary in a damp and snowy climate) by a light, 
practical roof providing an air space above the vault. By the twelfth century, 
if not before, these superimposed practical roof shells took on bulbous onion 
and helmet profiles. This they could very logically and easily do, because of 
the lightness of the framed construction and its covering in shingles on metal. 
Henceforth the Russian domes were on tall drums, nobly proportioned and 
striking in their dignity. The Five-spot theme, thus restated, was ready for 
seven or eight hundred years of development in Russia, while the Byzantine 
lands largely neglected it. 

Ordinary churches of masonry in Russia, from the eleventh century on¬ 
ward, had a single tall dome over the center of a nine-compartmented plan. 
This is the case with the famous and beautiful little church of the Virgin 
Protectress on the Nerl River near Bogoliubovo (1166) and in general with 
the earlier churches of the region of Vladimir and Suzdal. The Cathedral of 
the Assumption in Vladimir (1158) was such a building, but after a fire in 
1183 four supplementary domes were added—not over the comers of the 
church proper, as in the authentic Five-spot plan, but over an exterior am¬ 
bulatory which was added during the reconstruction of the church. This 
most queenly and beautiful of all the churches in Russia nevertheless rein¬ 
forced the authority of the five-domed plan for princely churches. 

The Cathedral of the Assumption in the Moscow Kremlin, studied in con¬ 
trast to that of Vladimir by Aristotle Fioravanti (1475-79), is closer to the 
authentic Five-spot scheme; it influenced the other Kremlin Cathedrals (the 
Annunciation, 1482-90, and St. Michael, 1505-09) as well at the Patriarch 
Nikhon’s Church of the Twelve Apostles (1656). 

-III- 

By Nikhon’s time the influence of Russian wooden architectural forms on 
masonry was very strong—so strong that the Patriarch reacted by requiring 
that the architects give up the beloved and characteristic 4 ‘tent roofs” or 
spires. But the influence of wood is seen, even later, in many churches of 
very blocky shapes, such as the fine cathedral of Ryazan (1693). Here the 
kernel of the plan is the familiar nine-compartmented scheme (augmented), 
carrying five slender drums and domes with onion bulbs. These congregate 
on the main block more or less as the ubiquitous domed spirelets do on the 
wooden churches. In the masonry churches of this tradition, the little drums 
are often solid, not provided with windows, or open downward into the 
church. The Fivespot is often only a flock of domes which have alighted 
like birds on the top of an otherwise practical church building—in many 
cases an open single chamber without interior supports. The decorative effect 
of the Fivespot clusters was intensified by the use of strongly-profiled onion 
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domes, and occasionally bold bottle shapes for the principal dome in the 
group of five. In Moscow, as at the Church of the Georgian Virgin (1653) 
and Trinity Church, Ostankino (1668), the effect was further enlivened by 
kokoshniki, or arched roof elements, lavishly used. 

These clusters of Five-spot domed pinnacles became the means of circum¬ 
venting Patriarch Nikhon’s proscription of the spire form in church archi¬ 
tecture. The program was to make Russian church architecture more By¬ 
zantine through the obligatory use of domes, but the Five-spot clusters were 
soon being arranged as highly articulated and wonderfully energetic com¬ 
posites which approximated the movement and silhouette of a spire. The 
remarkable church of St. John the Baptist, Tolchkovo, Yaroslavl (1671), 
has a cluster of five practical domes over the blocky main part of the church 
and, over each of the tower-like eastern lateral chapels, the same motive 
in decorative reduction. All of the domes have a pronounced onion shape, 
and are drawn up into tall, needle-like points which carry the crosses. The 
three groups, each of five domes, give the church a silhouette which is far 
less Byzantine than that which results from the tent roof; and it has a wild 
beauty which is hard to forget. Compositions of Five-spot onion dome spire 
clusters are among the most extraordinary of all elements in ecclesiastical 
architecture, East or West. 

Thus, as prefigured at Novgorod in 1045, the body of the church remained 
blocky and Russian, while the Five-spot motif became the plaything of the 
designers, who made it utterly Russian, too. This tradition had so much 
strength and conviction in it that it Russianized the incoming Baroque archi¬ 
tecture of the eighteenth century. We may thank the Five-spot motif for the 
rippling beauty of the chapels at Peterhof (1747), Tsarskoe (now Detskoe) 
and Selo (1749), and for the superb elegance of St. Andrew at Kiev (1747). 
Although, as at St. Andrew’s, the minor domes are reduced to belfries, some¬ 
thing of the tradition of the Five-spot church survived even in the monster 
votive churches of the nineteenth century—St. Isaac of Dalmatia in Lenin¬ 
grad (1817) and the Church of Christ the Redeemer in Moscow (1839). 
Significant of the way in which the Russians took the Five-spot motif to their 
hearts is its recent use in their modern churches both in the Orient and in 
the Americas. 
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St John Chrysostom: the Prophet of Charity 

The V. Rev. Georges Florovsky, D.D. 


Chrysostom was a powerful preacher. He was fond of preaching, and re¬ 
garded preaching as the duty of a Christian minister. Priesthood is authority, 
but it is authority of word and conviction. This is the distinctive mark of the 
Christian power. Kings compel, and pastors convince. The former act by 
orders, the latter by exhortations. Pastors appeal to human freedom, to hu¬ 
man will and call for decisions. As Chrysostom used to say himself, “We have 
to accomplish salvation of men by word, meekness, and exhortation. 55 The 
whole meaning of human life for Chrysostom was in that it was, and had to 
be, a life in freedom, and therefore a life of service. In his preaching he spoke 
persistently about freedom and decision. Freedom was for him an image of 
God in man. Christ came, as Chrysostom used to remind, precisely to heal the 
will of man. God always acts in such a way as not to destroy our own free¬ 
dom. God Himself acts by calls and exhortations, not by compulsion. He 
shows the right way, calls and invites, and warns against the dangers of wick¬ 
edness, but does not constrain. Christian pastors must act accordingly. By 
temperament, Chrysostom was rather a maximalist, sharp and rigoristic, but 
he was always against compulsion, even in the struggle with heretics. Chris¬ 
tians are forbidden, he used to insist, to apply violence even for good aims: 
“Our warfare does not make the living dead, but rather makes the dead to 
live, because it is conducted in the spirit of meekness and humility. I perse¬ 
cute by word, not by acts. I persecute heresy, not heretics. It is mine more 
to be persecuted, than to persecute. So Christ was victorious as a Crucified, 
and not as a crucifier. 55 The strength of Christianity was for him in humility 
and toleration, not in power. One had to be strict about oneself, and meek 
to the others. 

Yet, Chrysostom was in no sense a sentimental optimist. His diagnosis of 
human situation was stern and grim. He lived in a time when the Church 
was suddenly invaded by crowds of nominal converts. He had an impression 
that he was preaching to the dead. He watched the lack of charity and the 
complacent injustice and saw them almost in an apocalyptic perspective: 
“We have quenched the zeal, and the body of Christ is dead. 55 He had an 
impression that he was speaking to people for whom Christianity was just 
a conventional fashion, an empty form, a manner and little more: “Among 
the thousands one can hardly find more than a hundred of them who are 
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being saved, and even about that I am doubtful.” He was rather embarrassed 
by the great number of alleged Christians: “an extra food for fire.” 

Prosperity was for him a danger, the worst kind of persecution, worse than 
an open persecution. Nobody sees dangers. Prosperity breeds carelessness. 
Men fall asleep, and the devil kills the sleepy. Chrysostom was disturbed es¬ 
pecially by an open and deliberate lowering of standards and requirements, 
even among the clergy. Salt was losing its savour. He reacted to this not only 
by a word of rebuke and reprimand, but by deeds of charity and love. He 
was desperately concerned with the renewal of society, with the healing of 
social ills. He was preaching and practising charity, founding hospitals and 
orphanages, helping the poor and destitute. He wanted to recover the spirit 
of practising love. He wanted more activity and commitment among Chris¬ 
tians. Christianity for him was precisely “the Way,” as it had been some times 
described in the Apostolic times, and Christ Himself was “the Way.” Chry¬ 
sostom was always against all compromises, against the policy of appease¬ 
ment and adjustment. He was a prophet of an integral Christianity. 

Chrysostom was mainly a preacher of morality, but his ethics was deeply 
rooted in the faith. He used to interpret Scripture to his flocks, and his favor¬ 
ite writer was St. Paul. It was in his epistles that one could see this organic 
connection between faith and life. Chrysostom had his favorite dogmatic 
theme, to which he would constantly return—first of all, the theme of 
the Church, closely linked to the doctrine of Redemption, being the sacrifice 
of the High-Priest Christ; the Church is the new being, the life in Christ, and 
the life of Christ in men. Secondly, the theme of Eucharist, a sacrament and 
a sacrifice. It is but fair to call Chrysostom, as he was actually called, “the 
teacher of Eucharist,” doctor eucharisticus. Both themes were linked together. 
It was in the Eucharist, and through it, that the Church could be alive. 

Chrysostom was a witness of the living faith, and for that reason his voice 
was so eagerly listened to, both in the East and in the West; but for him, the 
faith was a norm of life, and not just a theory. Dogmas must be practised. 
Chrysostom was preaching the Gospel of Salvation, the good tidings of the 
new life. He was not a preacher of independent ethics. He preached Christ, 
and Him crucified and risen, the Lamb and the High Priest. Right life was 
for him the only efficient test of right beliefs. Faith is accomplished in the 
deeds, the deeds of charity and love. Without love, faith, contemplation, and 
the vision of the mysteries of God are impossible. Chrysostom was watching 
the desperate struggle for truth in the society of his own days. He was always 
concerned with living souls; he was speaking to men, to living persons. He 
was always addressing a flock, for which he felt responsibility. He was always 
discussing concrete cases and situations. 

One of his constant and favorite subjects was that of wealth and misery. 
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The theme was imposed or dictated by the setting in which Chrysostom had 
to work. He had to face the life in great and overcrowded cities, with all the 
contacts between the rich and the poor. He simply could not evade social 
problems without detaching Christianity from life, but social problems were 
for him emphatically religious and ethical problems. He was not primarily a 
social reformer, even if he had his own plans for Christian society. He was 
concerned with the ways of Christians in the world, with their duties, with 
their vocation. 

In his sermons we find, first of all, a penetrating analysis of the social situa¬ 
tion. He finds too much injustice, coldness, indifference, and suffering and 
sorrow in the society of his days. And he sees well to what extent it is con¬ 
nected with the acquisitive character of the contemporary society, with the 
acquisitive spirit of life. This acquisitive spirit breeds inequality, and therefore 
injustice. He is not only upset by fruitless luxury of life; he is apprehensive of 
wealth as a standing temptation. Wealth seduces the rich. Wealth itself has 
no value. It is a guise, under which the real face of man is concealed, but 
those who hold possessions come to cherish them, and are deceived; they 
come to value them and rely on them. All possessions, not only the large ones, 
are dangerous, in so far as man learns to rely upon what is, by its very nature, 
something passing and unreal. 

Chrysostom is very evangelical at this point. Treasures must be gathered in 
heaven, and not on earth, and all earthly treasures are unreal and doomed to 
corruption. “A love for wealth is abnormal,” says Chrysostom. It is just a 
burden for the soul, and a dangerous burden. It enslaves the soul; it detracts 
it from the service to God. The Christian spirit is a spirit of renunciation, and 
wealth ties man to the inanimate things. The acquisitive spirit distorts the vis¬ 
ion, perverts the perspective. Chrysostom is closely following the injunctions 
of the Sermon on the Mount. “Do not be anxious for your life, what you shall 
eat, nor for your body, what you shall put on. . . .” Life is greater than cloth¬ 
ing or food, but it is anxiety, that is the prevailing temper of the acquisitive 
society. 

Christians are called to renounce all possessions and to follow Christ in full 
confidence and trust. Possessions can be justified only by their use: feed the 
hungry, help the poor, and give everything to the needy. Here is the main 
tension, and the main conflict, between the spirit of the Church and the 
mood of the worldly society. The cruel injustice of actual life is the bleeding 
wound of this society. In a world of sorrow and need, all possessions are 
wrong—they are just proofs of coldness, and symptoms of little faith. Chrys¬ 
ostom goes so far as to denounce even the splendor of the temples. “The 
Church,” he says, “is a triumphant company of angels, and not a shop of a 
silversmith. The Church claims human souls, and only for the sake of the 
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souls does God accept any other gifts. The cup which Christ offered to the 
disciples at the Last Supper was not made of gold. Yet it was precious above 
all measure. If you want to honor Christ, do it when you see Him naked, in 
the person of the poor. No use, if you bring silk and precious metals to the 
temple, and leave Christ to suffer cold and nakedness in the outside. No use, 
if the temple is full of golden vessels, but Christ himself is starving. You make 
golden chalices, but fail to offer cups of cold water to the needy. Christ, as 
a homeless stranger, is wandering around and begging, and instead of receiv¬ 
ing Him you make decorations.” 

Chrysostom was afraid that everything kept aside was in a sense stolen 
from the poor. One cannot be rich, except at the cost of keeping others poor. 
The root of wealth is always in some injustice. Yet, poverty was not for 
Chrysostom just a virtue by itself. Poverty meant for him first of all need and 
want, and suffering and pain. For this reason Christ can be found among the 
poor, and he comes to us in the guise of a beggar, and not in that of a rich 
man. Poverty is a blessing only when it is cheerfully accepted for Christ’s 
sake. The poor have less anxiety than the rich and are more independent— 
or at least may be. Chrysostom was fully aware that poverty can be tempting 
too, not only as a burden, but as an incentive of envy or despair. For that 
very reason he wanted to fight poverty, in order not only to ease the suffering, 
but to remove temptations also. 

Chrysostom was always concerned with the ethical issues. He had his own 
vision of a just society, and the first prerequisite was, in his opinion, equality. 
It is the first claim of any genuine love. But Chrysostom would go much fur¬ 
ther. He felt that there was but one owner of all things in the world—God 
Himself, the Maker of all. Strictly speaking, no private property can exist at 
all. Everything belongs to God. Everything is loaned rather than given by 
God in trust to man, for God’s purposes. Chrysostom would add: Everything 
is God’s except good deeds of man—it is the only thing that man can own. 
As everything belongs to God, our common Master, everything is given for 
common use. Is it not true even of worldly things? Cities, market-places, 
streets—are they not a common possession? God’s economy is of the same 
kind. Water, air, sun and moon, and the rest of creation, are intended for 
common use. Quarrels begin usually when people attempt to appropriate 
things which, by their very nature, were not intended for private possession 
of some, to the exclusion of others. 

Chrysostom had serious doubts about private property. Does not strife 
begin when the cold distinction between “mine” and “thine” is being intro¬ 
duced? Chrysostom was concerned not so much with the results, as with 
causes—with, the orientation of the will. Where is man going to gather his 
treasures? Chrysostom was after justice in defense of human dignity. Was 
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not every man, created in God’s image? Did God not wish salvation and con¬ 
version of every single man, regardless of his position in life, and even re¬ 
gardless of his behaviour in the past? All are called to repentance, and all 
can repent. There was, however, no neglect of material things in his preach¬ 
ing. Material goods come also from God, and they are not bad in them¬ 
selves. What is bad, is only the unjust use of goods, to the profit of some, 
while others are left starving. The answer is in love. Love is not selfish, “is 
not ambitious, is not self-seeking.” Chrysostom was looking back to the prim¬ 
itive Church. “Observe the increase of piety. They cast away their riches, and 
rejoiced, and had great gladness, for greater were the riches they received 
without labor. None reproached, none envied, none grudged; no pride, no 
contempt. No talk of ‘mine’ and ‘thine.’ Hence gladness waited at their 
table; no one seemed to eat of his own, or another’s. Neither did they con¬ 
sider their brethren’s property foreign to themselves; it was a property of 
the Master; nor again deemed they ought their own, all was the brethren’s.” 
How was this possible, Chrysostom asks: By the inspiration of love, in recog¬ 
nition of the ufathomable love of God. 

In no sense was Chrysostom preaching “communism.” The pattern itself 
may be deceitful and misleading as any other. The real thing is the spirit. 
What Chrysostom was preaching in the cities, monks were fervently prac¬ 
tising in their communities, professing by deeds that God was the only Mas¬ 
ter and owner of everything. Chrysostom did not regard monastic life just 
as an advanced course for the select, but rather as a normal evangelical pat¬ 
tern intended for all Christian. At this point he was in full agreement with 
the main tradition of the early Church, from St. Basil and St. Augustine up 
to St. Theodore of Studium, in the later times. But the strength of monastic- 
ism is not in the pattern itself, but in the spirit of dedication, in the choice 
of a “higher calling.” Was this calling only for the few? Chrysostom was al¬ 
ways suspicious of inequality. Was it not dangerous to discriminate between 
the “strong” and the “weak”? Who could judge and decide in advance? 
Chrysostom was always thinking about real men. There was some kind of 
individualism inherent in his approach to people, but he valued unanimity 
most highly—the spirit of solidarity, of common care and responsibility, the 
spirit of service. No person can grow in virtue, unless he serves his brethren. 
For that reason he always emphasized charity. Those who fail to do charity 
will be left outside the bridal chamber of Christ. It is not enough, he says, 
to lift our hands to heaven—stretch them to the needy, and then you will 
be heard by the Father. He points out that, according to the Parable of the 
Last Judgment, the only question which will be asked then is that about 
charity. But again it was not just a moralism with him. His ethics had an 
obvious mystical depth. The true altar is the body of men itself. It is not 
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enough to worship at the altars. There is another altar made of living souls, 
and this altar is Christ Himself. His Body. The sacrifice of righteousness and 
mercy should be offered on this altar too, if our offerings are to be accept¬ 
able in God’s sight. The deeds of charity had to be inspired by the ultimate 
dedication and devotion to Christ, who came into the world to relieve all 
want, and sorrow, and pain. 

Chrysostom did not believe in abstract schemes; he had a fiery faith in the 
creative power of Christian love. It was for that reason that be became the 
teacher and prophet for all ages in the Church. In his youth he spent some few 
years in the desert, but would not stay there. For him the monastic solitude 
was just a training period. He returned to the world to proclaim the power 
of the Gospel. He was a missionary by vocation; he had an apostolic and 
evangelistic zeal. He wanted to share his inspiration with his brethren. He 
wanted to work for the establishment of God’s Kingdom. He prayed for 
such things in common life so that nobody would need to retire to the 
wilderness in search for perfection, because there would be the same oppor¬ 
tunity in the cities. He wanted to reform the city itself, and for that purpose 
he chose for himself the way of priesthood and apostolate. 

Was this a utopian dream? Was it possible to reshape the world, and 
to overrule the wordliness of the world? Was Chrysostom successful in his 
mission? His life was stormy and hard, it was a life of endurance and martyr¬ 
dom. He was persecuted and rejected not by the heathen, but by false 
brethren, and died homeless as a prisoner in exile. All he was given to en¬ 
dure he accepted in the spirit of joy, as from the hand of Christ, Who was 
Himself rejected and executed. The Church gratefully recognized that wit¬ 
ness and solemnly acclaimed Chrystostom as one of the “ecumenical teach¬ 
ers” for all ages to come. 

There is some unusual flavor of modernity in the writings of Chrysostom. 
His world was like ours, a world of tensions, a world of unresolved problems 
in all walks of life. His advice may appeal to our age no less than it did to 
his own. But his main advice is a call to integral Christianity, in which faith 
and charity, belief and practice, are organically linked in an unconditional 
surrender of man to God’s overwhelming love, in an unconditional trust in 
His mercy, in an unconditional committment to His service, through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. 
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The Contribution of Apostolos Makrakis 
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Pastor, St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
One-Time Special Student, St. Vladimir’s Seminary 


Apostolos Makrakis was an outstanding Greek theologian of a prophetic type. 
He was born in 1831 and died in 1905. He lived and studied in Constantinople 
(Istanbul), but his constant invective against the clergy made him unpopular 
and so Makrakis was forced to move to Athens where he opened his School of 
the Logos. His most important work is entitled Philosophy and the Philosophical 
Sciences in four volumes: Introduction to Philosophy, Psychology, Logic, Theol¬ 
ogy, Ethics, and Philosophy. It was orginally published in Athens in 1888 and 
translated into English in 1940 by Professors A. Alexander and D. Cummings 
(G. P. Putman’s Sons Publishers, New York). 

Other numerous books by Makrakis have been recently translated into English 
and have been given a wide circulation. We call your attention to the list 
of publications at the end of this article available from The Orthodox Christian 
Educational Society, 1956 Henderson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

—The Editors 

The darkness of the lingering shadow that hung over Greece on the 
morrow of her emancipation from the 400-year Ottoman yoke was broken 
by the radiance of a man who proved that the creative genius of the Greek 
spirit was still alive. His name is Apostolos Makrakis, perhaps, the most 
stimulating thinker in the Church of Greece since 1453, and, without doubt, 
one of the most notable figures ever to appear in the firmament of the 
Orthodox Church. 

Apart from the burning faith and piety that kindled his soul, A^postolos 
Makrakis possessed depth of intellect and wisdom which few men in modern 
Greece displayed. His dialectical abilities and learning were prodigious and 
his versatility immense. He combined a fiery zeal for the Christian truth 
along with intellectual profundity in a manner which reminds us of the 
example of the early Fathers of the Church. 

Unlike other men of his day, he wrote with striking originality, drinking 
deeply at the sources of Scripture and the Fathers of whom he was a 
thorough master. He was no imitator or copiest, nor was his work a simple 
rehash or conglomeration of ideas taken from other thinkers. Neither was 
he by any means an eclectic. His literary accomplishments, indeed, present a 
fresh start and a truly, remarkable consistency of ideas and thoughts, an 
organic and natural coherency, which make Makrakis a truly creative and 
original thinker. 
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He bears resemblance to the Fathers first in the sense that he was intro¬ 
duced to the philosophical consideration of Christian truth through the study 
of the Greek philosophers whom he knew probably better than any other 
Greek of his day* He could interpret Greek philosophy with such ability that 
even the professors of philosophy of the University of Athens were highly 
impressed. Moreover, his numerous writings touching upon philosophy, theol¬ 
ogy, exegetics, ethics, and politics breathe a patristic spirit and tone, and 
reveal a dignified and ancient style which make the study of his books a 
genuine delight. There is a freshness in the handling of his themes that offers 
rare pleasure to the reader. Like the Fathers, he wrote only to serve the 
apologetic needs of the Church and not merely for academic enjoyment, as 
a professional theologian. In terms of modern scholarship, his works perhaps 
cannot be called scholarly or scientific, since he does not observe the modem, 
critical method of western scholarship. However, for that matter, even the 
patristic writings cannot be called scientific in modem terms. Makrakis, like 
the Fathers, considers the concept of “science” in the more ancient and eso¬ 
teric sense of the word. For him, “science” (episteme) is the result of mys¬ 
tical intuition. 

Makrakis has been called the “new Socrates,” and perhaps, not without 
good reason, since, like Socrates of old, he aimed at preventing philosophy 
from ending in scepticism and relativism. He was very much like Socrates in 
starting with the maxim, “Know thyself,” and in making man the point of 
departure in philosophy. Both in Socrates and Makrakis the beginning of 
wisdom is the recognition of man’s limitations. 

Makrakis dealt with the classical, philosophical problems in an original 
manner and developed an imposing philosophical system which was both 
Hellenic and Christocentric. He is more than a continuator of the Alex¬ 
andrian and Cappadocian school of thought which gave the theology of the 
Church its final orientation. Makrakis picks up where the early Christian 
Greek thinkers left off and develops in a creative fashion the Christian philos¬ 
ophy which they had established. He rejects the notion that Christianity allies 
itself with an outside philosophy in order to acquire philosophical standing. 
Instead, Makrakis aims at rendering Christianity (apart from religion) as a 
self-sufficient and self-reliant philosophy. He defined the true object of phil¬ 
osophy as the “love and science of the God-equal Logos leading to theosis,” 
and distinguished it from the sciences related to philosophy, or, as he refers to 
them, “the philosophical sciences,” such as psychology, logic, theology, and 
ethics. These are set in their true perspective and comprehended only in the 
light of the Logos, the object of true philosophy and the only principle of 
knowledge. 

For Makrakis, Christ is the solution, not only to the religious thinker, but 
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also to the inquiring philosopher. Contemplation of Christ and union with 
Him in mystical experience is the key that unlocks the mysteries of philoso¬ 
phy. Experience in contemplative intuition is the underlying assumption of 
Makrakis’ interpretation of philosophy, yet he never expressly speaks of mys¬ 
ticism, as such. Just as in the case of the Church Fathers, mystical experience 
was regarded as the natural and normal method in philosophy, and the 
necessity of explicit mention of it in modern, technical terms would never 
have occurred to them. 

Is Christianity a true philosophy and has Christianity really contributed 
to philosophy? It is an old question if there can truly be such a thing as 
Christian Philosophy at all. It is believed by some that the very words Chris¬ 
tian Philosophy. For the fact of the matter is that St. Thomas was in no 
are supposedly mutually exclusive. The neo-Thomists and neo-Augustinians 
of our day have hardly given an adequate solution to this problem. The 
former contend that Thomism is a true philosophy, not because it is Chris¬ 
tian, but because it is a philosophy, thus avoiding the real issue. They want a 
Christian Philosophy minus the recognition of its dependence on its super¬ 
natural character. The latter, on the other hand, want a Christian Philosophy 
minus its being a philosophy at all. The neo-Augustinians contend that the 
errors of Plato and Artistotle are the errors of reason, and, therefore, the only 
safe method is to limit oneself to the simple comprehension of Revelation and 
avoid the challenge of reason. 

In approaching the question of the possibility of a Christian Philosophy, 
one is apt to begin with St. Thomas Aquinas. The tragedy of the matter is 
the belief that Thomism was the first attempt at the elaboration of a Chris¬ 
tian Philosophy. For, the fact of the matter is that St. Thomas was in no 
sense the first Christian philosopher, as ordinarily accepted. What St. Thomas 
endeavored to accomplish was already finished by the Greek Fathers of the 
Church. Indeed, we may say that Thomism marks a retrogression and decad¬ 
ence in Christian Philosophy, for it was searching for the solution to a prob¬ 
lem which was long since solved. The very rise of Scholasticism was an in¬ 
dication in itself that the West had lost its continuity with the Christianity 
of the East and had initiated a new tradition which had no precedence in 
the early Church. 

Like the Fathers, Makrakis was not merely allying the Christian Faith with 
the teachings of Plato or Aristotle. The advent of Christianity was regarded 
as the fulfillment of all philosophic inquiry. Christianity was the only, true 
philosophy; it was the philosophy par excellence that corrected and suc¬ 
ceeded all previous philosophies. All ultimate, philosophical questions find 
their answers in Christ, for He is the “object of philosophy” and Professor, 
as well as High Priest. 
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The task of the Church Fathers was not merely one of reconciling or har¬ 
monizing in a more or less coherent whole, or of relating and affiliating 
Christianity with Greek philosophy. Rather, they created a new philosophy 
rooted in contemplative experience and an organic unity of truth affirmed in 
that experience. They were able to construct a body of truth by integrating 
all bits of truth disclosed by God in the nature of things. Biblical truth exper¬ 
ienced in a life of the spirit was unified with the truth existing in the very 
structure of existence. 

Makrakis re-asserts the same idea in stating that the “Bible and the Cos¬ 
mos are two books written by the same author.” We must study both in order 
to grasp the “mind of the author.” Here we have, as a result, a re-affirmation 
of the principle of Christian Philosophy that the Fathers of the early Church 
had established. He re-declares in unambiguous language that there is no 
gulf between the natural and the revealed, between nature and grace, be¬ 
tween reason and faith. These are various facets of a common source, namely 
the Eternal Logos. Makrakis could say with Clement of Alexandria that “the 
way of truth is one. But into it, as into a perennial river, streams flow from 
all sides.” Strom. I, 5. Reason asserts its rights not over against revelation, 
but as itself the medium of revelation. Reason and reflection are the avenues 
through which the Divine Revelation is disclosed. Like the Fathers, Mak¬ 
rakis approaches reason with a sense of reverence, regarding it as the stamp 
of divine goodness and the faculty whereby man is enabled to share in the 
Perfect Ratio or Logos. 

Although Makrakis is primarily a philosopher, yet he is equally important 
as a theologian, but one to be regarded in the older sense of the word. That 
is to say, he is a theologian because he philosophized on the sublime verities 
of the Godhead much in the same way that the early Fathers had done. He 
gave free development to the dogmas of the Trinity and of Christology, 
adhering nevertheless closely to the dogmatical pronouncements of the Ecu¬ 
menical Councils, in a manner that is only proper to the theologian of the 
Orthodox Church. It is pleasant to note the absence of the scholastic and 
static method of treating the dogmatical truths of the Church. There is a 
free and fresh breeze that blows throughout the writings of our thinker. Fie 
develops the moral and dogmatical truths with creativity of spirit. It is 
curious and regrettable that Prof. D. Balanos should regard Apostolos Mak¬ 
rakis as “backward,” especially since the professor always asserts himself as 
the defender of the cause of free inquiry in Orthodox theology. Rise and 
Decline in the Church , p. 12. For, if any man was free in his theological 
thinking in modern Greece, this man was Makrakis. He was most forward 
and bold in his thinking. There is nothing “backward” about Makrakis ex¬ 
cept, of course, in respect to his return to the freedom of the patristic type 
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of thinking. Indeed, it must be said that Makrakis was too much of a free 
thinker for his time. His contemporaries could not understand him, for the 
age in which he lived was one of theological inertness. Greece had just been 
freed from the Turkish overlords who had reduced her to a desolate land. 
It was impossible then for the Church to bear and tolerate the free theology 
of Makrakis and it was only natural for the leading bishops to look upon him 
as a heretic. Makrakis was ahead of his time. 

His contemporaries were unable to understand that to speculate, for in¬ 
stance, on the question of the soul was to keep within the rights of Christian 
Philosophy. The question of the soul had been an open question since the 
Fathers, and the Church at large had not given any final, authoritative decis¬ 
ion thereon. Makrakis philosophized on the soul, bearing in mind what St. 
Gregory the Theologian had stated regarding freedom in theology: “Philoso¬ 
phize on the world or worlds, on matter, on the soul. . . for to succeed is not 
without use and to fail is not dangerous.” Theological Orations, 1. Makrakis 
believed that philosophy belongs to the Church, and, as such, is no intruder 
in the realm of Christian thought. “Even the members of the Church can 
philosophize on the questions of knowledge; faith submits to the intellect only 
as regards the saving truths which it cannot comprehend and all other knowl¬ 
edge it allows free. The spirit of true philosophy is to be found only in the 
Church of Christ. Therefore, having philosophized within the Church, we 
have led to light the true science of philosophy that was heretofore un¬ 
known.” Apologia , p. 113 . 

Makrakis keeps within the patristic tradition in teaching that man was not 
totally alienated from His Creator at the fall. Communion between man and 
God existed even following the fall, just enough to preserve man’s awareness 
of his origin and dignity, but also of his imperfection. Salvation is to increase 
in the knowledge of God, once it is reconciled through the Sacrifice of Christ. 
Theosis or deification is the destiny of man. Man and God are not distantly 
removed from one another; instead, man “lives and moves and has his being 
in Him.” It is this fact that makes man all the more responsibe and account¬ 
able for his sinfulness and disobedience. The sovereignty of God and the 
autonomy of man are perfectly balanced in the thought of Makrakis. The 
one is asserted without denying the other. 

It is to be noted also that Makrakis affirms the unity of philosophy and 
theology in Christianity. The development of theology pre-supposes the de¬ 
velopment of philosophy; though both are interwoven into a unity, yet they 
are not confused. The implicit conclusion is that the philosopher must neces¬ 
sarily be a theologian and the theologian a philosopher. So long as philosophy 
and theology are kept in two separate compartments, neither the one nor the 
other can reach full development again, as in the golden age of the Fathers. 
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A notable contribution, I believe, that Makrakis has made to theology can 
specifically be seen in his interpretation of the action of the Holy Spirit in 
man. The Church had well exhausted the theological development of the 
Logos, but much had remained to be done regarding the third person of the 
Trinity and its action in the cosmos. Makrakis makes the Spirit relevant in 
the growth and progress of the human soul. The Spirit plays an important 
part in the cognitive capacity of man. His contribution to an Orthodox un¬ 
derstanding of the function of the mind is well deserving of attention. He was 
aware of the perils involved in Orthodoxy’s acceptance of Western Idealism 
and Empiricism. Makrakis was probably the first in the Orthodox Church to 
meet the challenge of Kantianism and to work out an epistemology suited for 
Orthodox theology, though his venture was precarious, in view of the crucial 
period in which he lived. 

Because of the significance of the Spirit in the epistemology of Makrakis, 
he was intent in vindicating his doctrine on the tricomposite nature of man, 
namely, that man consisted of body, soul, and spirit. Although the Fathers 
hint at the trisynthesis view and some even speak in more or less explicit 
language concerning it, they were not as clear-cut about it as Makrakis was. 
Yet, we must consider the probability that the Fathers were not concerned 
with the question of the soul, and what was not a specific issue in their day 
did not receive special attention and was not unambiguously stated. Says 
Makrakis: “They were attentive only to the Scriptural statements that were 
related to the heresies of their time and had no interest in the study of other 
questions; further knowledge was not valuable for their age.” Apologie, p . 68. 

Makrakis is not so much interested in the letter of the Fathers, as in their 
spirit. He attempts to regain the creative spirit which moved them and to 
labor from where they left off, continuing their stream of thought. This, no 
doubt, makes Makrakis important, since in Orthodox theology today the pri¬ 
mary need is that of recapturing the character of patristic thinking—spiritual 
depth and freedom, genuine catholicity, rationality, and lofty ethical tone— 
and of avoiding the static, pinched, scholastic, and academic theology of 
textbooks. And it is this that Makrakis revived—the largehearted fullness of 
power and rich splendor that is proper to Greek theology. He was able to 
accomplish this, because he was enspirited by the patristic temper and men¬ 
tality, remaining wholly uninfluenced by modem, western types of thought, 
for which he had nothing but scorn. He proved himself a genuine interpreter 
of the Christian Greek tradition which he both comprehended intellectually 
and lived empirically, perhaps, as no other man of his time did. 

It could be maintained that Makrakis probably presents a notable chal¬ 
lenge today to the two main trends of traditional theological thinking, name¬ 
ly that of neo-orthodoxy and existentialism in Protestantism and that of 
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Thomism in Roman Catholicism. Perhaps, Makrakis can be regarded as the 
anticipatory reply to the neo-orthodoxy of Barth, Brunner, and Niebuhr, to 
the existentialism of Kierkegaard, and to the neo-Thomism of Roman theol¬ 
ogy. It may be the answer to those who are searching for a philosophy and 
theology that is free of internal tension, antinomies, and paradox. Scholastic¬ 
ism and the Augustinianism of Luthero-Calvinism have been regarded as the 
only alternatives in Christian theology. With Makrakis, however, we are 
dealing with a theology that is distinct and apparently new, yet in actuality 
old, indeed the oldest type of Christian thinking, which too often has been 
ignored or forgotten today. In Makrakis, Hellenic Christianity is re-asserted, 
not merely in its old form, but developed and systematized. In his writings 
we have the ripened fruits of rational, Biblical Christian Greek thought, 
which even in the Orthodox Church itself has remained dormant for some 
time. It is a rational theology and philosophy that he propounds, yet one 
essentially to be grasped and appreciated within the context of contemplative 
experience. He teaches an empirical philosophy in the sense that it is con¬ 
firmed by spiritual experience. It is the common experience found in the 
living continuity of spiritual activity existing in the Church. Following the 
example of the classical Greek thinkers, especially Plato and the neo-Platon- 
ists, and the Fathers, Makrakis simply takes it for granted that contemplative 
intuition is the only possibility in true philosophy. This type of philosophy 
and theology may be what the western world has been groping to find since 
the beginning of the Middle Ages when thought in the West lost its historical 
orientation, severing its continuity with the East under the invasions of the 
barbarians. At all events, no one can pass over Makrakis without loss. In the 
words of Prof. Walter Miller of the University of Missouri, “Though dead, 
Apostolos Makrakis yet speaketh, for his thinking is that of a lofty spirit and 
a master mind.” 


APOSTOLOS MAKRAKIS: A Bibliography 
Books Available in English Translation 

A NEW ORIGINAL PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM. Published by Putnam’s Sons, in 
two volumes of 1,550 pages comprising An Introduction to Philosophy, Psychol¬ 
ogy, Logic, Ethics, Theology, and Philosophy. 

THE BIBLE AND THE WORLD: or God’s Great Book Studied in the Light of His 
Small One. A philosophical commentary on the first three chapters of Genesis, 
and particularly illuminating with respect to the first chapter of Genesis, which 
has hitherto remained inexplicable and theologically incomprehensible.. 
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TRILUMINAL SCIENCE or Contemplating the Universe and Explaining All Things 
by the Three Lights of Triluminal Science is an entirely new and original exposi¬ 
tion of philosophical knowledge. 

The two books consisting of 458 pages complete in one volume, which also con¬ 
tains a supplementary work of 32 pages entitled “Proofs of the Authenticity of the 

and Spiritual Autobiography. — Georges Florovsky 

AN INTERPRETATION OF THE BOOK OF REVELATION OF ST. JOHN 
THE THEOLOGIAN. The Greek original was published in Athens in 1881 and 
reprinted in 1928. This has now been translated into English, and published by 
Bowen Press, Inc. in one volume of 522 pages. This interpretation excels previous 
efforts in point of originality and exactitude. St. John’s Revelation is shown to be 
the most perfect of all the books that God has presented to man. 

DIVINE AND SACRED CATECHISM as imparted by the Holy Spirit and its official 
instruments from the day of Pentecost until the last Ecumenical Synod. A scholar¬ 
ly and original work. 224 pages. 

MEMOIR ON THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. On its funda¬ 
mental law and on Christian life. An original catchetical work. 176 pages. 

PAPAL PRIMACY AND THE INNOVATIONS OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. The reply of the Great Church in Constantinople to the Encyclical 
issued by Pope Leo XIII in 1894 concerning union of the Churches. It points 
out the papal innovations and discusses each in accordance with the criterion of 
the doctrine of the Scriptures and the Seven Ecumenical Councils. 64 pages. 

AN ORTHODOX - PROTESTANT DEBATE. 88 pages. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DISCUSSIONS. 40 pages. 

PROOFS OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 32 pages. 

THE TWO CONTRARIANT SCHOOLS and CONCERNING THE ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT OF A CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE ENTIRE NEW TESTAMENT, translated from the 
original Greek by Albert George Alexander, Head of the Department of Lang¬ 
uages, Northwestern State College. In two large volumes of 2000 pages. 

COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS OF DAVID AND THE NINE ODES OF 
THE CHURCH. 985 pages. 

THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. 

KYRIAKODROMION, or Sunday Sermonary. 600 pages. 

THE REAL TRUTH CONCERNING APOSTOLOS MAKRAKIS. 

A SCRIPTURAL REFUTATION OF THE POPE’S PRIMACY. 
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The Monasteries of Mount Athos 


Ivan Mighaelson Czap 


The following story from the New York Times (October 3, 1954) may 
be of interest to readers. 

Special to The New York Times. 

SOVIET ENVOY VISITS MONKS OF MT. ATHOS. 

Letters from the monks on Mount Athos—some of them angry—are posing 
the question: why should the representative of a godless state have been allowed 
to visit the holy mountain of the Orthodox Church ? 

The letters refer to the Soviet Ambassador’s recent visit to the community of 
monks and eremites of the Greek faith that was founded in the tenth century. 

Mount Athos, in Greek Macedonia, is spiritually under the Archbishop of 
Constantinople (Istanbul) in Turkey and administratively under the Greek For¬ 
eign Office. It is a theocratic state, somewhat fictitiously regarded as autonomous. 

Ambassador Michael Sergiev and a party of his fellow Russians are known 
to have asked formally for permission to visit Mount Athos for the declared 
purpose of calling at the Church and Cloisters of St. Penteleion, the main Russian 
monastery of the Athos community. 

The first reply, couched in diplomatic terms, was that it would be better if Mr. 
Segiev did not do so. It was pointed out to him that all the monks in the Russian 
religious establishment of Athos were leftovers from the czarist regime and were 
known to be antipathetic to the Soviet Government. 

Later Mr. Sergiev visited the Salonika Fair, at which the Soviet Union had 
exhibits. While there, he applied to local authorities for permission to visit Athos 
and the permission was granted. Reports are that he received a cold welcome, 
but later gained some attention. 

Because this visit was permitted despite the protests of the monks, its 
dread significance can be fully comprehended only with some knowledge of 
the historical rights these Orthodox monks have exercised for many centuries. 

Mt. Athos is a peninsula in northern Greece (cut off from the mainland 
by an unused canal built by Xerxes) about 8 miles wide and nearly 30 
miles long. There, conditions are much the same as they were in Byzantine 
times. Governed by representatives from twenty Ruling Monasteries, the 
peninsula contains monasteries, sketai and kelliae, totaling more than a 
thousand. The monastic population has varied from about 50,000 to several 
hundred. Today, there are about 4,000 men from all walks of civilian life, of 
all nationalities, living under strict monastic vows. These men devote all 
their energies to spiritual matters in a vital demonstration of the universality 
of the Christian Orthodox Church. 

The fame of Athos, in the minds of many in the outside world, rests un¬ 
justly on the inviolable rule forbidding the presence not only of women, but 
of any female animal as well. The true basis of its historic position is that 
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here monks have preserved, unchanged, the traditions of the Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox Church, and have faithfully guarded the many treasures from Byzantine 
times. It is a haven for scholars, hermits and those who seek peace and a 
contemplative life. It has, in many periods of history, been the center of 
Orthodox learning which has given inspiration and strength to theologians 
as well as others. 

By tradition, the founding of the Christian communities is ascribed to the 
“Bohoroditsa,” the Theotokos, or Birth-Giver of God (the Blessed Virgin, in 
the language of Western Christianity). Since earliest times, the Athonite 
monks have considered themselves under her protection. Available historical 
records confirm the existence of a formal establishment of monasteries as 
early as the IXth century. 

In its centuries-old history, Mt. Athos has weathered many dangers from 
its enemies. In almost every instance, however, outside help has been needed 
to repel pressures of civil and non-Orthodox authorities. 

The Orthodox countries, like Bulgaria, Serbia and Russia, which once 
evidenced concern over the monasteries, have vanished into history. Their 
places have been taken by powers whose main interests are not the spiritual 
needs of man, but whose motivations are non-Christian, whose philosophy 
is that of materialism, and whose aim is to destroy religion and the Church. 

Against these powers abroad, the individual voice is ineffective. The 
urgent pleas of the monks are not heard. There must be an informed public 
to cry out against the depredations, the restrictions, the evil attempts to des¬ 
troy totally the ancient treasure houses of Orthodoxy. 

The news item referred to a “permission” for the visit of Ambassador 
Michael Sergiev and his party of Soviet officials, given by local authorities 
in Salonika, after the Greek Foreign Office had, in diplomatic language, 
suggested that it would be better if the visit were not made. 

It should be pointed out that under Greek law, no foreigner may visit Mt. 
Athos without the approval of the Greek Foreign Office. The local authori¬ 
ties in Salonika do not have any authority whatever to waive this specific 
permission. Civilian police, stationed at the ports of entry to Mt. Athos, will 
not admit a visitor who does not show the laissez passer from the Greek 
Foreign Office. It is unheard of that a visitor should be granted entry over 
the protests of the monastic communities. Yet this is what was done. Why? 

In every instance of a visit to Athos, it is necessary, after obtaining the 
Foreign Office permit, to appear first before the four member Epistasia, the 
executive committee of the Holy Synod, at Karyes. The Epistasia may with¬ 
hold or grant permission to visit the monasteries. The Holy Synod (Kinot), 
through its twenty members, elected annually from the twenty great monas¬ 
teries, is the highest executive and administration body, with jurisdiction 
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over the Athonian peninsula. The monks have always jealously guarded 
against efforts of civil authorities, now and in the past, to place limitations 
on that vested power. 

It would appear, therefore, that at last the enemies of Orthodoxy have 
found a way to circumvent these requirements. The Foreign Office, in allow¬ 
ing this visit over the protests of the monks, has taken the critical step which 
may seal the doom of these ancient Orthodox monasteries. 

International treaties have guaranteed as inalienable the rights of the 
monasteries. These rights were explicitly described in the Treaty of St. 
Stefano, in 1878, at the conclusion of the Russo-Turkish War. The guaran¬ 
tees of the treaty were recognized and extended by the Great Powers (i.e. 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, France, Great Britain, Italy and Germany) at a 
meeting later that year. Article 62 of the Berlin Treaty of July 13, 1878, 
contains the provisions that “The monks of Athos, whatever be their origin, 
shall preserve their former possessions and advantages , and shall enjoy, with¬ 
out any exception , full equality of rights and privileges.” 

I shall not advert to the other international guarantees and constitutions 
which reinforced the autonomy in the Holy Synod for all administrative 
affairs. These guarantees had their beginnings hundreds of years ago and 
were reiterated most recently in 1923, in the Treaty of Lausanne: 

Greece is obligated to recognize and preserve the traditional liberties and 

privileges ... in accordance with the provisions contained in Article 62 of the 

Berlin Treaty of July 13, 1878. 

Although the United States was not a signatory to the above commit¬ 
ments, it has that position of eminence in international affairs which, by its 
interest alone, can enforce the solemn assurances given in the treaties. Amer¬ 
ican concern for freedom of religion will insure those rights traditionally held 
by the Orthodox communities, which are an expression of religious freedom, 
so that they will not be violated by the destructive forces of atheism. 

The Soviet Union does not send its ambassadors to religious places to 
pray. Certainly not! Theirs is a vicious purpose. It is one regarding which 
the Soviets long ago served warning on the world. The Treaties of Sevres, 
in 1920, and of Lausanne, in 1923, were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations. In 1923, however, the Soviet Government refused to 
submit to the authority of the League of Nations, and, instead, asserted 
“property rights on the monastic lands owned by the Russian monasteries of 
Athos” (Report on the Commission on Administration). 

No law gives the Soviet Government the rights claimed. On the contrary, 
research into history reveals that the authority over Athonian communities 
was vested solely in the monasteries. One would have to be blind to the in¬ 
escapable facts of history to assume a semblance of truth in the Soviet de¬ 
mands. 
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An early IXth century Chrysobull, proclaimed by the Byzantine Emperor, 
Basil I, in 875, and thereafter confirmed by Emperors and Kings, by Parlia¬ 
ments and Assemblies, and by treaties and constitutions, solemnly undertook 
to protect against encroachments by military or governmental authorities, or 
by private persons, “all who have chosen the hermit life on Mount Athos.” 
For Mt. Athos then was the Holy Mountain of Orthodoxy, as it is now. 
It held, and holds today, a unique place in the spiritual life of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church. 

Decisions of Emperors and government, out of respect to the Church, 
have confirmed all these privileges and rights, “so that no one shall disturb 
those Orthodox monks, or enter the inner place of Mt. Athos.” (Chrysobull 
of Basil I). 

The danger of disturbance is now imminent. Let the world not be indiffer¬ 
ent to the peril implicit in the unwanted visit of the ambassador of an 
atheistic government to Mt. Athos. The purpose, threatened since 1925, to 
claim the monastic lands and properties, must be resisted by every Christian. 
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